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CHAPTER I 

| imODUCTIOH 

I Problem 



It is a fact, attested to by the National Education Associ- 
ation, that there are not, and will not he in the foreseeable future, 
enough fully qualified teachers to staff the classrooms of this 
country. 

The well-publicized need for adequately prepared teachers 
has inevitably led to a wide variety of programs designed to increase 
teacher supply. Many of these programs represent efforts,- to recruit 
able college students for teaching careers. The success of these 
recruitment efforts is apparent in the data collected by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association. Between 1948 and the 
present, the percentage of all college graduates who prepared for 
teaching increased fairly steadily. Locally, a similar trend toward 
increased enrollments in teacher education programs is revealed by 
the semi-a nnua l census of the student body of The City University of 
New York. 

Evidence that more and more college students are preparing 
for teaching is encouraging. But reflection will raise questions 
about the ultimate significance of this increase in prospective 
teachers. Impellitteri reported that although there has been an 
increase in the supply of new teachers, this hat? been more than offset 
by the increased demands. He indicated that the supply has been 
inadequate because of (a) the steady growth in public school en- 
rollments, (b) the number of teachers who leave the profession, and 
(c) the number of people trained to be teachers who leave the 
profession (Impellitteri, 1965, P. l). The National Education Associ- 
ation reported that only 75 per cent cf qualified new teachers ever 
teach (National Education Association, 1964). Other surveys among 
teacher education graduates indicate that many of those graduates 
who do enter teaching leave after giving only a few years of teaching 
service: 

n In education, a high rate of teacher turnover is expensive 
to the school because of the excessive time and expense 
which must be devoted to the selection of teachers and 
because of the additional supervision made necessary by the 
lack of knowledge concerning local standards, conditions, 
and so forth on the part of the new teachers. The more 
serious cost of turnover, however, is borne by the pupils, 
and therefore by society, because of the lower efficiency 
of teachers who are strange and unaccustomed to their 
pupils, equipment, and comiunity. There is, moreover, a 
heavy burden of expense to society at large in the training 
of many teachers who serve in the profession only a short 
time and then leave it." (Koos, 1940, p. 344) 
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To re- emph asize a part of one National Education Associ- 
ation report, "only a careful patient study of the reasons teachers 
leave classroom service can point the way to a diminution of this 
annual loss*" (National Education Association, 1964) And, to extend 
this idea, perhaps understanding of the reasons why people choose 
to heccme teachers, coupled with more adequate screening and guidance, 
can lead to reduction of the loss* 

Review of Related Research 

During the past 12 years, many researchers have considered 
the problem of the individual who trains to be a teacher, teaches 
for a few years, leaves the profession, and may or may not return to 
the classroom* 

Crane and Erviti (1955) were concerned with teacfcers who 
leave teaching in New York State* They found that the largest group 
of teachers who leave the profession are married women* Out of a 
total sample of 762, the largest percentage of women (32.2 per cent) 
left teaching because they were pregnant* The next highest per- 
centage (15*7 per cent) left teaching because their husbands moved 
from the state* Eight per cent considered home and children to be 
a full-time responsibility. Six per cent of the women teachers gave 
marriage alone as the reason why they left, whereas others (2.1 per 
cent) cited their decision to have children as the reason. Therefore, 
more than 60 per cent of the female teachers left teaching for 
reasons related to marriage and family* This cluster of reasons 
far outweighed other reasons mentioned which were, for example, 
inadequate salary (5*5 per cent), failure to find a position in a 
given geographic area (4.5 per cent), dissatisfaction with the 
administration (3.4 per cent), and dissatisfaction with the teach- 
ing situation (1*8 per cent). 

Crane and Erviti pointed out that this group of women who 
leave teaching because of marriage and family responsibility repre- 
sents a source of future teacher supply rather than a group which 
can be constantly retained in teaching* The authors added strength 
to their report by suggesting measures school systems can adopt to 
encourage teachers to return: (a) greater attention should be paid 
to the problems of the beginning teacher, for this is when the loss 
is highest to the profession; (b) more flexible time schedules should 
be arranged for the teacher with family responsibilities; (c) the 
returning teacher needs easy access to information on job availa- 
bility; (d) increased salaries might motivate women to continue to 
teach; (e) some way should be found to provide teachers with an 
opportunity to have their status needs fulfilled without making it 
necessary for them to move into administrative positions* 

Thorndike and Hagen (N.D.) found that out of a sample of 
658 males, those who were academically more capable and talented, 
as indicated by a battery of Air Force Tests, tended to drop out 
of teaching. Those remaining in teaching cited their contacts with 
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young people and working with books and ideas as their major sources 
of satisfaction* Those males who left the profession rarely gave 
the lack of interest or ability as reasons. Inadequate salaries 
overshadowed all the other reasons given for leaving. Those who 
left teaching reported incomes averaging 25 per cent higher than 
those who stayed in teaching. Other reasons for changing their 
profession included dissatisfaction with working conditions, e.g., 
class size, lack of materials and equipment, and concern with the 
low status of the teacher in the comnunity. 

Wolfe (1957) treated follcw-up data on college graduates of 
1950 and 19*K> to arrive at patterns of occupational history. He 
described five career patterns. The following are these patterns as 
he has applied them to the teaching profession: (l) The "early 

entrant" undertakes teacher training immediately on completion of 
high school and remains in education most of his working life. 

( 2 } The "in-and-outer" begins work teaching, leaves and re-enters 
at least once. The commonest example of this is the woman who 
teaches for a time, marries, leaves teaching perhaps several times 
for child rearing duties, but returns when her children are older. 

( 3 ) The "late entrant" enters teaching after several years of 
another career or more usually of marriage. (4) The "satisfied 
leaver" enters the teaching profession but leaves because an alterna- 
tive occupation seems more attractive to him , perhaps in status. 
Wolfe gives as an example of this the large number of women who leave 
for marriage and who never return to teaching. (5) The "dissatisfied 
leaver" leaves mainly because of strong dissatisfaction with teaching 
or with a specific teaching situation. He remains in the classroom 
only a short time, usually because difficulties and dissatisfactions 
tend to be prominent in the early years. 

Wolfe emphasized that the power of the teaching profession 
to retain persons who prepare for teaching is no less than that of 
most women's occupations, but is appreciably less for men and women 
taken together, or for men alone, than that of largely male pro- 
fessions such as engineering, law, dentistry, and medicine. 

Stiles (1957) focused on motivation as the prime reason for 
lack of persistence. "The generosity of the United States in 
supplying numerous opportunities for young people to secure prepara- 
tion for teaching at nominal cost may actually serve to bring into 
the teaching profession many people who have small interest in it." 
(Stiles, 1957) By implication he seems to be suggesting that 
admission requirements be raised and preparation for teaching be 
made more demanding. 

The National Manpower Council (1957) reported that of all 
the wives who have children not yet of school age, only one- eighth 
are employed. The likelihood that mothers will work outside the 
heme increases sharply once their children reach school age and is 
echoed throughout occupations other than the teaching profession. 

This statement reiterated the fact that has been already cited: 
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women tend to stay home to raise their family and then return to 
their profession* And this pattern seems to he typical for married 
women when all professions are considered together* 

Ryans (i960) through use of a group of t?sts, was able to 
describe a group of persisting female elementary school teachers* 
Eighty five per cent of this group were married* As children they 
engaged in teaching activities and their decision to teach was made 
prior to college enrollment. They stated that they like children 
and were interested in the process of development* They enjoyed 
school as students and showed superior accomplishment when in school* 
Many of their parents and relatives were teachers* They ..were satis* 
fled with all facets of teaching and intended to continue in the 
profession* They admired such qualities as friendliness, permissive- 
ness, definiteness, and fairness and they disliked arrogance, 
intolerance, and sarcasm in acquaintances* They were able to see 
good points in a person and enjoyed being with people. But they 
preferred s m a l l intimate groups to large group activities* Ryans did 
not suggest that these characteristics can be used to predict 
teacher persistence* He was describing a group of persisting 
teachers; he did not compare them with nonpersisting teachers* 

Wolf and Wolf (1964) rather than concerning themselves with 
the nonpersisting teacher, suggested that data be gathered to show 
factors which lead to a long, active, career in teaching. They 
believe that research may reveal that married men, women who are 
obliged to support themselves, and women who plan to combine marriage 
with a career tend to be reasonably good long-term teaching prospects* 

Background For This Study 

Since this study is an outgrowth of, and the last in a series 
of research reports , on a logitudinal study dealing with the 1953-1954 
student teacher population at the four municiapl colleges of The City 
University of New York, it is pertinent to cite seme of the results 
of these past studies (Horn, 1966; Impellitteri, 1965; Medley and 
Rabinowitz, 1959> Rabincwitz and Williams, 1958; Lohman, et al*, 1966)* 

In 1934, concerned with the rate of attrition among teacher 
education graduates and curious about the factors associated with 
teacher persistence or nonpersistence, the Office of Research and 
Evaluation of the Division of Teacher Education undertook a longi- 
tudinal study of a group of teacher education students at the 
municipal colleges* 

t 

The original study of a group of teacher education students 
at the municipal colleges of New York City was conducted by Rabinowitz* 
The original purpose of the study was to investigate the relation- 
ship between persistence in teaching and certain hypothesized person- 
ality and attitudinal variables* The group of 1,800 undergraduate 
education students included all of the men and women who were enrolled 
in student teaching courses during the academic year 1953-4. Those 
students graduated in 1954* 
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During the semester of student teaching, the subjects took 
a group of personality and attitude tests* The characteristics of 
the subjects, as indicated by those tests, have been described in a 
report issued by the Office of Research and Evaluation (Mitzel, 1955). 

In the years 1955, 1957, and 1959, questionnaire follcw-up 
studies of these subjects were undertaken* The questionnaires were 
brief and were designed to insure, insofar as possible, a lar£e and 
rapid return of the cards by the graduates* Precoded items were 
used and factual data concerned with the char act eristics of age, 
sex, area of preparation, job history, income, mar ital status, 
school level of teaching, satisfaction with student teaching experi- 
ence, and intent to stay in the teaching profession were gathered* 

The conclusions reached concerning teacher persistence were 
the following: 

1* Men, once they start teaching, are more lik ely to 
remain in the profession. 

2. Age was found to be related to teacher persistence* 

Of those teachers who were between thirty and fifty years of age 
at the time of graduation, and had raised their family before 
beginning their college studies or had decided to change from one 
job to another, 89 per cent had entered teaching and were teaching 
five years later* 

5* The factor related most highly to persistence was the 
preset 2 or absence of pre-school children in a family. Women 
left teaching on maternity leaves and then stayed home to care for 
their children* 

k* The income of the husband was found to be related 
to teacher persistence* In general, the lower the income of the 
husband, the more likely it was that the wife had entered teaching 
and was still teaching five years after graduation* 

5* Satisfaction with the student teaching experience 
was related to persistence* A relationship was found between 
expressed satisfaction with teaching and an intention to. con- 
tinue teaching until retirement. 

6* Future teaching plans were modestly related to "school 
difficulty." "Of those who were teaching in •difficult* schools, 

4l per cent planned to teach indefinitely; of those who were teach- 
ing in other elementary schools— not classified as •difficult*— 
fc9 per cent planned to teach indefinitely." (Rabinowitz, 1958, p.2!) 

7* Those who had once taught were far more interested In 
returning to teaching than those who had no teaching experience* 



In spite of the fact that the original purpose of the 
study was to investigate the relationship between persistence 
in teaching as a career and certain hypothesized personality and 
attitudinal variables, the results suggested that career decisions 
were largely based on practical situational and environmental 
circumstances. 

The fourth follow-up study was conducted in 1964 by 
Impellitteri. He devoted particular attention to the women in 
the original 1954 group who had taught, left teaching to raise 
one or more children, and subsequently returned to teaching. 

He thought that a comparison of this group with those teachers 
who had taught, left teaching to raise a family and had not 
returned to teaching could be of value in identifying factors 
related to nonpersistence. The factors that he found to be re- 
lated to persistence were in general the same as those found in 
the previous studies. In addition he noted the following: 

1. With regard to the factor "age," he found some inter- 
esting differences between those teachers who had left the 
profession and returned and those who had left and not returned. 
There was only a 6 per cent difference between the oldest and 
youngest subjects who had returned to teaching. For the group who 
had taught, left, and not returned, there were larger percentage 
differences for each age group; almost 6o per cent of the younger 
subjects had not returned, as compared with 24 per cent of the 
oldest subjects. Impellitteri concluded that some factor related 
to the teacher* s age seemed to be a determinant in influencing 
their return to teaching, but he did not have data to identify it. 

2. Income seemed to be an important factor related to per- 
sistence. Women whose husbands earned more than $10,000 were not 
likely to persist in teaching. 

5. With respect to grade level of preparation, those 
graduates who had prepared for teaching at the secondary level ex- 
hibited greater persistence in teaching than those who had prepared 
for elementary school level. 

Horn (1966) interviewed 50 persisting teachers who repre- 
sented a portion of the original population. Her findings support 
those of the earlier studies and re-emphasize the “fact that sex, 
marital status, and age of children are highly potent factors 
underlying persistence in teaching" (Horn, 1966, p. 55). Men 
intend to continue in the teaching profession. Married women plan 
to leave teaching when they became pregnant, and single women plan 
to leave when they marry. Women teachers who have grown children 
also plan to teach indefinitely. Horn described her sample as a 
homogeneous group in respect to early family background. They came 
almost exclusively from lower middle class and upper working class 
homes. Almost all were bom and raised in New York City. Most of 
thsu attended the city’s public schools. Most of the women planned 
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to continue in the classroom rather than to seek to move up the 
administrative hierarchy. A large segment of the group could he 
characterized as having a high level of morale despite their c om - 
plaints about realistic frustrations. 

Horn included an arresting qualitative subjective descrip- 
tion of the persisters: 

"Many of the people interviewed. seemed willing and able to 
give information freely and spontaneously and also seemed 
to be among the most vital in their expressiveness, in 
their involvement with teaching as a service, and in their 
concern and respect for children. A few of these, «mnn g 
the single women in their early thirties, reported that 
they will leave teaching when or after they marry. Among 
the younger married ones with either no children or a 
small family, seme planned to leave to take care of their 
own young children when they have them; or to move on to 
college teaching. Also among the vital ones were a few 
older women in their late forties and early fifties whose 
children were young adults or adolescent. ...These 
people tended to emphasize that teaching was ‘filling* 
their lives and they reported they will teach * forever* 
in the classroom rather than seek administrative posts." 
(Horn, 1966, p. 29) 

Out-of-school activities were devoted first of all to family 
involvements. Educational conferences and reading professional 
literature or journals tended to he bypassed or neglected by both 
men and women. In general, goals for professional development were 
defined within the framework of advancement within the school. 

"With very few exceptions the persisters thought of them- 
selves as typical teachers, and a strong group identity 
seemed more prevalent than a self-differentiated awareness 
of personal uniqueness. They accepted the school system 
for what it was. Some ‘merged* with it despite their min or 
complaints. Others put the burden upon themselves to work 
more creatively within it, feeling variable or occasional 
success. Almost all the teachers felt that their school 
did not hamper them from being the kind of teacher they 
wanted to be. But they did project a sense of loss of 
earlier idealism and enthusiasm as they reported a more 
realistic adaptation to reality. Thus most of them ex- 
pected modest scholastic achievement from the children, 
although they seemed more exacting about children learning 
good behavior, citizenship, and inter-personal tolerance 
and acceptance. Nor did they expect or ask for personal 
rewards or special recognition for their work. Prom their 
superiors they asked for more professional respect— a 
chance to be heard in curriculum decisions, and to be 
trusted and not checked upon for trivia." (Horn, 1966, p.3l) 
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These teachers were also loyal to public education and proud 
of it# They were not paying lip service in their reported preference 
for public rather than private schools. For their own children they 
uniformly preferred the public school including the municipal colleges, 
as against the private, independent ones. 

"Almost all impressed the interviewer as having a strong 
sense of caring about the children they teach. They 
enjoyed the .times of pleasure that came when the children 
responded to their wishes for them. AH of them wanted 
the children to enjoy learning. Although the frustration 
in this area tended to be considerable, nevertheless, most 
of the teachers reported a sense of resiliency in them- 
selves, and many of them did express a relatively high 
level of physical and emotional energy. Among the ele- 
mentary school women this resiliency was underpinned with 
a strong maternal, nurturing orientation to children. To 
the secondary school teachers, men and some women, teach- 
ing was an outlet for speaking to the world through 
children, and through their interest, whether strong or 
marginal, in their subject matter* field. But in general 
the teachers said one had to enjoy teaching as an ideal 
per se. because the i mediate rewards were sparse, and 
recognition for their work was elusive. Children were 
either not capable learners, or they did not work hard 
enough even if capable. Teaching was fatiguing, and many 
deplored a perceptible lessening of their available 
energy." (Horn, 19 66, p. 52) 

Lohman, Kurash, and Chiu (1966) compared the scores obtained 
on tests taken in 1954 with teaching status in 1964. Using measures 
obtained from a modification of the F Scale, the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory, the Social Class Identification Occupational 
Rating Scale, A Self Evaluation Inventory, and an inventory indicating 
satisfaction with student teaching, they attempted to discriminate 
among seven groups with the measures taken alone or in a multiple 
combination of any form. These groups were: always taught; taught, 
left, and returned; in a related field; never taught; taught, left, 
never returned; taught, left, -intends to return; taught, left, 
undecided. The authors were concerned with the extent to which 
teacher persistence, ten years after graduation, was predictable on 
the basis of test data obtained just before graduation. The measures 
did not discriminate among the seven groups. For this particular 
sample, it was not possible to predict who would continue in teaching 
and who would not. 

Researchers have looked at the problem of teacher persistence 
from many angles. They have described persisters as well as reasons 
for nonpersistence. They have criticized teacher recruitment methods 
and in-service assistance and they have suggested many different ways 
of retaining teachers in the classroom. 
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The present study of nonpersisters attempts to clarify the 
objective situations that cause people to leave the teaching pro- 
fession and attempts to probe a little more deeply into attitudinal 
and motivational factors which might contribute to a person* s 
decision to re main in or to leave teaching* It was planned to add 
data to the existing body of knowledge about the difference between 
the person who persists in teaching and the person who leaves teach- 
ing and to emph asize possible solutions to the problem of the 
teacher dropout* 

Objectives 

Ibis study and report constitute the end point of a series 
of studies conducted by the Research Division of the Board of Higher 
Education* Originally when the study was conceived, three main 
questions were raised: (l) who leaves teaching? (2) why do they 
leave? and (3) hew can those nonpersisters be drawn back into the 
classroom? 

The first question, has been answered* In the main, it is 
the married women with young children who retire from teaching 
because of home responsibilities* In part this finding responds to 
the second question also. But to a larger extent, there has been 
no complete answer given to the second* Such questions as these can 
be raised: 

1. Do many mothers fail to return because their family 
income is ample? 

2. Are nonpersisters less career-involved than persisters? 
If so, what factors contribute to job-involvement? 

3* Do nonpersisters f husbands discourage them from handling 
the double job of teacher and homemaker, and conversely, do per- 
sisters* husbands encourage and assist with the double load? 

How does one’s initial teaching experience contribute 
to the decision to remain in or to leave teaching? 

3* What dissatisfactions, e*g*, school administration, 
parent attitude, student body, school assignment, distance from 
home, salary, are contributive to teacher nonpersistence? 

6* Was the person's anticipation of what teaching would he 
like consonant with the real experience? 

7* Does the type of guidance received in high school or 
college have an affect on job-involvement and on the decision to 
remain in teaching? 
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With regard to the third question, various suggestions have 
been offered by earlier researchers. One of the major objectives 
of this current study has been to question nonpersisters about 
factors that would bring them bach into the classroom sooner. 

Further objectives of this study are to elucidate areas of 
practical as veil as of personal concern to the nonpersisters 

1. Are aspects of the teacher's early life experience, i.e., 
parents' education and vocation, schools attended and school experi- 
ence, relationships with parents, self •feelings as a child, related 
to persistence or nonpersistence? 

2. Is a person's involvement with home and professional or 
community work related to nonpersistence? 

3. When did nonpersisters first think of teaching as a 
vocational choice and what influenced this choice? 

How do nonpevsl* iters evaluate their training experience 
and initial professional experience? 

5. Do nonpersisters plan, to return to teaching and, if so, 
are there factors which would make them return sooner? 

This study continues the search for reasons why teachers 
leave classroom service and for suggestions on how to bring them back 
into service. 



CHAPTER II 



METHOD 



Overview 



In the preparatory study immediately preceding this one 
(Fucbel, 1966), the principal objectives were to extend and to amplify 
the work which had already been done in studying the 1953- 5^ class 
of former student teachers. In previous studies of the graduating 
class of 195^, data was collected by use of brief sail questionnaires 
with the hope that a high number of returns would be insured. Longi- 
tudinal career history data, derived from earlier questionnaire 
studies of these graduates, had provided a clear picture of some of 
the factors associated with teacher persistence. The preparatory 
study continued this process, permitting a fuller and more compre- 
hensive examination of the problem. nonpersisters were studied. The 
specific objectives were: 

1. to expand, clarify, and organize the questions that were 
being investigated about nonpersisters. 

2. to develop an interview schedule relevant to nonpersisters. 

3. to divide the population into meaningful subgroups. 

4. to interview & preliminary sampling of nonpersisters. 

5* to revise and improve the interview schedule after tryout. 

6. to develop a schema for recording and analyzing the 
interview data. 

These objectives were accomplished and the findings from that 
preliminary study are restated here: 

1. It is possible to devise an interview schedule for use 
with former teachers that will elicit information about factors, not 
easily studied by questionnaire methods, which have a significant 
hearing on the decisions of individuals who have left teaching as to 
whether or not to resume a teaching career. 

2. Such an interview schedule has been developed, tried out, 
improved and tried out again. It is now ready for use. 

3. A large pogAilatlon of nonpersisting teacher education 
graduates has been located, identified, and classified into meaningful 
subgroups. A procedure for sampling this population has been developed 
and the willingness of individuals to be interviewed has been demon- 
strated. (Fuchel, 1966) 



The present study utilized the interview schedule developed 
in the preparatory study and used it with the nonpersisting teacher 
education graduates. Mdnpersisters were contacted by nail and 
telephone, and face-to-face interviews were arranged. It was origi- 
nally planned to study the nonpersister interview results in an 
attempt to identify all reasons for nonpersistence and to make 
comparisons with the per slaters interviewed for another study (Horn, 
1966) on as nany variables as possible. As the study proceeded, it 
be cane apparent that nany questions that would provide important 
information about nonpersistence had not been asked of the persister 
group. This would have severely reduced the number of items on 
which comparable data for persister and nonpersister groups would 
be available. Because this limitation was recognized, it was 
decided to amplify the aspect of the study dealing with comparisons 
between persister# and nonpersisters by developing a anil question- 
naire for persisters which would be directly comparable to the 
nonpersister Interview schedule. A group of persisters therefore 
were contacted by nail. Parallel rating scales were developed to 
permit analysis of the questionnaire and interview schedule. 

Population and Selection of Sample 

The original population for this series of studies consisted 
of all the students who were enrolled in student teaching courses in 
the academic year 1953-54 in the four municipal colleges of The City 
University of Hew Tork. Anticipating that this population would be 
studied over a period of years, various inventories and text batteries 
were administered to the approximately 1,800 student teachers. 

Complete test data were gathered ftp on 1,628 students (86 per cent) 
of the original group. There were survey follow-ups in 1955, 1957, 
1959, and 19&. A summary of the results of these surveys has been 
reported in Chapter I. 

In the first (1955) and second (1957) follow-up surveys, 
questionnaires were sent to the 1,626 subjects. There were 1,476 
respondents (91 per cent) to the first survey and 1,323 respondents 
(8l per cent) to the second follow-up. 

V ' 

Inability to locate subjects 1 correct mailing addresses 
reduced the number of questionnaires mailed in the third follow-up 
(1959) to 1,522. There were 1,144 respondents to the 1959 mailing, 
which represented 70 per cent of the original sample of 1,628 and 
75 per cent of the 1,522 to whom questionnaires were delivered. 

In January, 1964, a fourth, final and slightly revised 
questionnaire was sent to 1,522 subjects. Of these, 400 were 
returned because present address was not known to the post office. 
There were 84o respondents which represents 32 per cent of 1,628 
and 75 per cent of the 1,122 delivered in 1964* A summary of the 
number of responses to the mailed questionnaire is listed in Table 1. 



Table 1 

HUMBER OF RESPONSES TO FOUR xOLLCW-UP SURVEYS 



Nate of 
Survey 


Sent Out 
N 


Delivered 

N 


Respondents 

N 


Per Cent of 
Those Delivered 


Per Cent 
of 1,626 


1955 


1,626 


1,628 


1,476 


91% 


91* 


1957 


1,626 


1,628 


1,323 


81% 


81* 


1959 


1,626 


1,522 


1,144 


75* 


70* 


1964 


1,522 


1,122 


840 


75* 


52** 



*The decrease of subjects to 52^ of the original 
population was due to a gradual attrition and no 
response to any individual questionnaire was less 
than 75 per cent. 



Of the 84o subjects who returned the 1964 questionnaire, 
c caplet e data was available for 659 people who had responded to 
all four surveys. From an original population of 1,626, the sample 
available for longitudinal comparisons in 1964 was 659 people. Of 
these, some were working within the public school system and some 
were not. These 659 people were classified as either persisters 
or nonpersisters, and constitute the sample for the present study 
from which 100 nonpersisters and 94 persisters were chosen to be 
studied by interview and questionnaire. 

Subjects were identified as persisters if in the ten-year 
period, 1954-1964, they had taught for seven to ten years. It was 
further specified that they had to be teaching in 1964. Some of the 
persisters had taken leaves of absence for reasons of maternity or 
illness. Persisters were divided into two groups: 

a) persisters who were teaching in the public school 

system; 

b) persisters out of classroom who were teaching either in 
a private school or at college level or who were guidance counselors 
or administrators in the public educational system. 

Nonpersisters were defined for the present study as respond- 
ents who were not teaching at the time of the 1964 questionnaire. 
There were 566 subjects who were identified as nonpersisters. This 
group was divided into four subgroups: 
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a) Clear nonpersisters had left teaching and had stated 
that they did not want nor* plan to return* 

b) "Fuzzy" nonpersisters were on extended maternity leave* 
They stated that they did not know when they would return to teach- 
ing. 

c) Undecided subjects were also on maternity leave but 
stated that they did not know whether or not they would ever 
return to teaching. 

d) The "never taught " group never entered the teaching 
profession although they completed all necessary college courses, 
including student teaching. 

The group of 366 nonpersister subjects was stratified ac- 
cording to sex, marital status, age of children, and grade level at 
which they prepared to teach. Tables 2, 3, k, and 5 show this 
stratification for each of the four nonpersister groups. Based on 
the number of subjects in each subgroup, a proportional sample of 
100 was decided on. (Slight adjustments were made on the frequen- 
cies within each subgroup when mixed numbers were rounded off to 
whole numbers.) Because of the small number of males in the origi- 
nal population and within the 639 respondent group, men were 
eliminated from the final selection of nonpersisters and focus was 
put entirely on the female subjects. There were 362 female non- 
persisters in the group. 

The persister groups were also stratified according to sex, 
marital status, age of children and teaching level. Although there 
were more male persisters than male nonpersisters, men were eliminated 
frcm the persister sample to match the nonpersister sample. Again, 
based on the number of subjects in each subgroup, a proportional 
sample' of 100 was decided on. (Tables 6 and 7) 

r . v . 

It was planned to interview the nonpersisters in New York City. 
To make this feasible, anyone who lived outside of a fifty-mile radius 
from New York City was eliminated from the sample. The remaining 260 
subjects were sent a letter (Appendix A) explaining tbe nature of this 
study and advising that they would receive a telephone call to arrange 
a convenient time for an interview. 

In order to improve the willingness of these people to be 
interviewed, a stipend of $10.00 was offered to each person who came 
to be interviewed. This reduced the frequency of refusals and broken 
appointments, and improved the degree to which those interviewed 
would be representative of the group. Of this group of 280, subjects 
were originally selected randomly to be telephoned. It soon became 
necessary, in order to obtain the desired quota in some subgroups, 
to call all of the individuals in those categories. Thus the final 
sample, although accurately representative of the 390 female respond- 
ents for the variables of marital status, ages of children, and 
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grade level at which they prepared to teach, was self-selected in the 
sense that these are women who would extend themselves to make and 
keep an appointment for an interview. The desired number of subjects 
within each subgroup was obtained. Table 8 shows the comparison 
between the number of subjects needed and the number obtained within 
each nonpersister subgroup. 

A letter and questionnaire (Appendices D and E) were sent 
to each of 228 female persisters. Approximately 50 per cent of these 
questionnaires were returned. As they were returned, they were as- 
signed to the appropriate subgroup. Table 9 shows the comparison 
between the theoretical and obtained sample for the persister groups. 
Only 94 questionnaires were returned that fitted into the appropriate 
subcategories. Therefore the size of the persister sample was 
reduced from the desired 100 to 

Tools 



An interview schedule had been used with 50 persisting 
teachers (Horn, 1966). This tool was modified to make it relevant 
to the nonpersister groups. For example, questions dealing with 
current teaching experience were dropped, while questions dealing 
with plans to re-enter teaching were introduced. Questions focused 
on the respondent's self-image and its relation to the teaching role 
were retained in interviewing the nonpersisters. Questions dealing 
with attitudes, family relationships, relationships with parents, 
present job or life as homemaker, community work, past working experi- 
ence, financial pressures, experiences in education courses, student 
teaching experience and initial teaching experience were added. 

The first form of the interview schedule was tried with 
several nonpersisters by two experienced interviewers. The inter- 
views were taped, with. the knowledge and consent of the interviewees. 
The taped interviews were listened to by the three investigators. 

They attempted to identify all questions that needed clarification 
or rewording. !Riey also attempted to identify leads for questions 
that could he added to the schedule. On the basis of this tryout, 
a revised interview schedule was developed. Many of the questions 
were highly structured to facilitate rating and comparison with the 
persister group. Others were open-ended to encourage greater elabo- 
ration^ responses and allow the interviewer to e:plore areas that 
could not be tapped by the more structured questions in the interview 
schedule. (Nonpersister Interview Schedule, Appendix B) 

In order to obtain infoxmation about the persister group, 
a questionnaire, parallel in construction to the interview schedule, 
was written. A copy of the Persister Questionnaire can he found in 
Appendix E. 

Contacting the Sample 

Nonpersisters were contacted by letter (Appendix A) and 
telephone as described above and appointments for the interviews were 
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Table 8 

COMPA RISON BETWEEN THE THEORETICAL AND 
OBTAINED SAMPLES FOR THE NOHPERSISTER GROUPS 



Subgroup 


Theoretical Sample 
(N * 100) 


Obtained Sample 
(N * 100) 


"Fuzzy" Nonnersister Groun 


F, elem, NC 


2 


2 


F, elem, <5 


45 


46 


F, elem, >5 


3 


4 


F, sec, <5 


11 


11 


F, sec, >5 


3 


1 


Undecided Group 


F, elem, <5 


15 


15 


F, sec, <5 


3 


3 


Clear Nonpersister Group 
F, elem, <5 


6 


6 


F, elem, ^5 


3 


3 


F, sec, <5 


2 


2 


Never Taught Group 


F, <5 


4 


5 


F, >5 


3 


2 


Totals 


100 


100 



F - female 
elan - elementary 
»ec - secondary 

<5 • married, children under 5 years of age 
>5 - married, children over 5 years of age 
NC - married, no children 
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tfcble 9 

CO MPARI SON BETWEEN THE THEORECTICAL AND 
OBTAINED SAMPLES FOR THE PERSISTER GROUPS 



Subgroup 


Theoretical Sample 
(it = 100) 


Obtained Sample 
(N = 9*0 


Persister Out-Of-Classrocm 


* 


• 


Grouo 
F, S 


5 


5 


F, <5 


6 - 


6 


Persister Group 
F, elem, S 


18 


17 


F, elem, NC - 


12 


12 


F, elem <5 


22 


20 


F, elem >5 


21 


18 


F, sec,.:S 


5 


6 


F, sec, NC 


3 


3 


F, sec, <5 


4 


4 


F, sec, >5 


5 


3 


Totals 


100 


94 



F - female 
S - single 
elem - elementary 
sec - secondary 

<5 - marr ied, children under 5 years of age 
>5 - married, children over 5 years of age 
NC - married, no children 
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arranged. Appointments were confirmed by telephone the day before 
. the interview. The interviewers were two women who had experience 
in teaching and in counseling and who were thoroughly familiar 
with the interview schedule. 

The interviews were conducted in booths made available in 
the Guidance Laboratory of the Division of Teacher Education, The 
City University of New York. The booths were so constructed that a 
tape recorder would be set up in a booth adjacent to the one being 
used for interviewing and would be started by the opening of the 
light switch. 

Prior to the interview, subjects were told briefly about 
the study and the nature of questions to be asked in the interview. 
Subjects wer? also told about the tape recorder and were assured 
that the taped materials would be held confidential. Interviews ran 
approximately fifty minutes to an hour, after which the subjects were 
asked to fill out the two check lists. Any questions that they had 
about the interview were then answered. Following the interview the 
interviewer jotted down seme qualitative impressions of the inter- 
viewee. 



Persisters were contacted only by mail. A stamped addressed 
envelope was enclosed to facilitate their return of the completed 
questionnaire. 

Data Collection 

Data was collected on tapes and in written notes for the 
nonpersisters, and in the questionnaire returned by the persister 
group. Each interview and questionnaire was analyzed using similar 
pre-coded rating scales (Appendices C and F) so that the persister 
and nonpersister groups could be c copared. 

Inter-rater Agreement 

For the nonpersister group, each interviewer rated her own 
interviews. To assure consistency of rating and to determine inter- 
rater agreement, the following method was used: 

The initial 2 5 interviews were coded by both interviewers. 
The responses had been put into nominal categories and comparisons 
between raters were made by a determination of the per cent of agree- 
ment for each of the 181 items* For all of the items considered 
together, the per cent of overall agreement was 93.8 per cent. The 
per cent of agreement for individual items ranged from 6k per cent to 
100 per cent. Figure I indicates the number of items for which there 
was agreement at the various percentile levels. For the 151 items on 
which agreement was high (88 per cent or above), the raters discussed 
more fully their method of rating in order to insure that reliability 
would be increased in the coding of later interviews. This level of 
reliability was considered adequate for the study. 
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Figure I 

NUMBER OP ITEMS ON WHICH THERE WAS INTER-RATER 
AGREEMENT AT THE VARIOUS PERCENTILE LEVELS 



Number of items 
on which there 
was rater 
agreement. 



80 




64* 72* 76* 80* 8k* 88* 92* 96* 100* 



Per Cent of Agreement 
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responses, on which the original rater agreement was 
helow 08 per cent, were those in which there were many different 
kinds of answers given. For exaaple, the one question in which the 
inter-rater agreement was only 6k per cent was the one in which the 
subjects were asked the qualities they would like their children to 
have as adults (question VI B 19). Answers were coded as belonging 
to one of the following categories: social humnitarian, ambitious, 
Intelleetual, financial, self-respect, religious, other, no answer. 
If the subject gave integrity" as a quality they wished their 
children to have, the rater would have to decide whether this would 

^,**!*2 “ “J f ‘ r *?5 ect or other." Other low-agreement questions 
€ ** c *k e ^ a similar wide range of responses. 

Statistical Treatment of the Data 

After the questionnaire responses were coded, the coded re- 
sults were transferred to IBM cards and tabulated. The Chi 2 measure 
X«s used to ccmqrare two or more groups with respect to multiple 
responses and to test the general null hypotesis that the responses 
given by the tiro or nore groups were independent* The formula used 
to compute Chi 2 was as follows: 



. \ * 



xf- 



¥ber c* ^ *J 18 the ot)8erved value of the 1 ,r ~ item - of the 
t is the corresponding expected 'value 0 
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group. 
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CHAPTER ni 



ANALYSIS CP THE DATA, 



Comparison of Persisting and Nonpersisting Groups - Quantitative 

A bulk of data vas gathered from the persisters and nonpersisters 
on the interview schedule and questionnaire* After the interviews were 
completed, the researchers discussed which questions had, in their 
opinion, contributed most to knowledge about the samples which were being 
studied. Despite the fact that the interview had been revised after initial 
tryout, as the interviewers continued interviewing, they became aware 
that some questions were repetitious, responses to others overlapped, 
some were found to deal with materials far removed from the problem of 
persistence, or the subjects could not remember enough facts to give 
meaningful answers* When it was found that the responses to two or 
three questions overlapped, the response was coded only once. The Non- 
persister Interview Schedule has 15 6 items* Approximately twenty 
questions on examinati >n were found to yield data irrelevant for this 
study* The other 156 Items reduced to 95 items when duplication was 
eliminated. 

Initially two major groups were studied, persisters and non- 
persisters* Where it appeared that the data might show differences 
amoung the nonpersister groups, the four subgroups, "fuzzy, M "uncertain," 
"clear," and "never taught," were compared. In all cases the Chi 2 
measure was used to compare two or more groups with respect to multi- 
ple responses and to test the general null hypothesis that the responses 
given by the two or more groups were independent. Significant dif- 
ferences are reported below* Where the null hypothesis is to be accepted, 
data and computations will not be shown, except in a few special cases* 

These data sheets are on file in the Office of Research and Evaluation 
and can be consulted there* There were 152 computations of Chi 2 com- 
pleted. 



The data were divided into the following eight major groupings: 

1* Early Life Experience and Self-Image, Friends, Relation- 
ships with Parents 

2* Working Experience Prior to and During College 
5* Financial Pressures During College and Currently 
4* Guidance and Vocational Choice 
5* Reactions to Education Courses 
6* Initial Teaching Experience 
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7* Involvement with Hone and Coonunlty or with Study or 
Another Job— Family Relationships 

8. Attitudes of Self and Family Towards the Working Mother 

For each grouping, the specific questions related to that topic 
and the comparisons between persisters and nonpersisters and the various 
subgroups will be described. In this chapter, the differences between 
the persister and nonpersister groups will be reported; in the following 
chapter, the possible significance of these differences will be dis- 
cussed. 

1. Early Life Experience and Self-Image, Friends, Relationships with 
Parents 



Horn’s (19^6) description of the social class origin and educa- 
tional level attained for her group pertains equally well to the present 
groups of both persisters and nonpersisters* About 50 per cent of both 
persisters’ and nonpersisters’ parents were born outside of the United 
States. The persisters and nonpersisters themselves were barn in this 
country. The educational level of parents was generally low. Most 
were self-educated or had graduated from eighth grade. Present find- 
ings indicate that a slightly larger percentage of mothers of persisters 
were self-educated than were mothers of nonpersisters (Table 10). The 
educational achievements of persisters’ and nonpersisters’ fathers were 

similarly distributed, with the highest percentage completing elemen- 
tary school only. -Our sample attended public elementary and high school 
and the municipal colleges. 

Persisters and nonpersisters report that their fathers' occupa- 
tions were mainly within the service, clerical or skilled area. There 
is a slight tendency noted for persisters* fathers to have had jobs 
towards the lower end of the occupational ratings (Table 11). More non- 
persisters describe th^ir fathers' occupations as within the professional 
or managerial group. 

Although persisters and nonpersisters responded similarly on 
most variables dealing with the subject’s relationships with their parents 
more persisters report that their mothers read to them (Table 12), and 
persisters’ fathers are reported to have been more interested in their 
home than nonpersisters’ fathers (Table 13). Both groups in general 
recall a close relationship with their parents and describe themselves 
as "getting along well" with parents. However, significantly more non- 
persisters than persisters state that they "rarely" had fun with their 
mother (Table 14). 

About 30 per cent of persisters' and nonpersisters* mothers 
worked outside of their home. The sample recalls having neutral feel- 
ings about this and reports that their fathers, for the most part, 
accepted it because it was financially necessary. A tendency towards 
nonpersisters liking school less than persisters is reported (Table 13). 
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Table 12 

AMOUNT OP TIME SPENT BY MOTHERS BEADING TO THE 
FERSIBTER AND NOfffERSISTER SUBJECTS 





No 

Answer 


None 


Little 


Lot 


Persisters 


0 

(1-63) 


19 

(24.99) 


52 

(36.40) 


25 

(30.97) 


Nonpersisters 


3 

(1-37) 


27 

(21.01) 


15 

(30.60) 


A® 

CO 


Totals 


3 


46 


67 


5T 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses* 



Persisters N = 94 
Nonpersisters N = 79 * 

Chi 2 * 25*841, p < .01 

^Responses in the ”Do Not Remember” category were not 
included in the confutation* 



Table 14 

SUBJECTS* RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION 
BID YOU HAVE FUN WITH YOUR MOTHER?" 





Rarely 


Some* 

tines 


Often 


No 

Answer 


Fersisters 


4 

(11.63) 


42 

( 36 . 82 ) 


48 

(43-12) 


0 

(2.42) 


Nonpersisters 


20 

(12-37) 


34 

(39.18) 


4l 

(45.88) 


(2.58) 


Totals 


2k 


76 


89 


5 


Expected frequencies appear in parentheses. 




Fersisters N * 94 
Nonpersisters IT = 100 
Chi 5 - 16 . 889 , F< .01 

c~- 








Table 15 






EE 8 SISTERS' AHD NOHEERSISTERS* REPORT AS TO 
WHETHER THET ENJOYED ATTENDING SCHOOL 






Very 


Some 


Little 


No 

Answer 


Fersisters 


73 


19 

( 17 . 53 ) 


(4.38) 


0 

(2.44) 


Nonpersisters 


70 

(73-35) 


17 

( 18 . 47 ) 




1 $ 

(2.56) 


Totals 


143 


36 


9 


5 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses. 



Persisters N * 94 
Nonpersisters If * 100 
Chi 5 = 7 * 827 , .05 
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Fersisters report themselves as having been mainly involved 
with homework after school (Table 16 ). More nonper sisters than 
per sis ters reported spending time on religious education* Fersisters 
report themselves to have many friends (Table 17 )• Fersisters report 
that they spent their solitary time on homework whereas more non* 
persisters were involved with a hobby (Table 18). 

2* Working Experience Prior to and During College 

large percentages of both persister and nonpersister groups 
worked before and during college. More frequently the noipersisters 
took positions as camp counselor, and persisters report working in 
other” jobs which included such jobs as baby-sitting (Tables 19, 20). 
Most of both groips report that they had some opportunity to work 
with children, and both groups recall that they enjoyed the esmerience 
of explaining things to children (Table 21). 

5* Financial Pressures During College and Currently 

It was more difficult financially for persisters to attend 
college than it was for nonpersisters (Table 22). When this is broken 
down to show persisters and noipersisters with children under five and 
above the age of five, the patterning shows that persisters with older 
children report most financial difficulties, then, in order, non- 
persisters with* older children, persisters with younger children, and 
nonpersisters with younger children (Table 23) • More persisters than 
noipersisters found it necessary to work while attending college 
(Table 24). 

/ 

Persist ers and nonpersisters can be differentiated to some 
extent on the basis of husbands* current income. Persisters* husbands 
have the lower incomes. Fifty per cent of both persisters and non- 
persisters report incomes in the range of 010-15,000; 9 per cent of 
persisters report incomes above that; whereas 33 per cent of non- 
persisters do so (Table 25). Interestingly, analysis of the four 
subgroups of nonpersisters show them to be a stable • group in regard 
to husbands 1 income (Table 2^). Nonpersisters with young children 
report the highest income level (Table 27). 

4. Guidance and Vocational Choice 

Persisters and nonpersisters were asked when they decided to 
teach and who helped them make the decision. The decision to prepare 
for teaching was more usually made while in college, although a some- 
what greater percentage of persisters than nonpersisters report 
making this decision at the elementary school level (Tables 28, 29). 
Both groups report that tuey did not attend assemblies where voca- 
tions were discussed and did not talk with a guidance counselor about 
their decision. Almost all of the "uncertain" nonpersister group 
report that they talked with a guidance counselor before selecting 
teaching (Table 30). However, significantly more persisters than non- 
persisters report that they had opportunity to find out about other 
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Table 17 

HUMBER OP FRIENDS REPORTED BY 
PERSISTERS AND NONPERSISTERS 





Single 


A Few 


Many 


Persisters 


0 

(2.42) 


38 

(43*12) 


56 

(48.45) 


Nonpersisters 


5 

(2-58) 


51 

(45-88) 


44 

(51.55) 


Totals 


5 


89 


100 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses. 



Persisters N * 94 
Nonpersisters N = 100 
Chi 2 = 8.l£l, p < .05 
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.Table 18 




Table 21 

PERSISTER S* AN D NONPERSISTERS 1 REPORT AS TO WHETHER 
WORK WITH CHILDREN WAS OR WAS NOT GRATIFYING 





Positive 

Response 


Negative 

Response 


No 

Experience 


Persisters 


75 

(67-84) 


(4.36) 


17 

(21.80) 


Nonpersisters 


(72a6) 


(4.L) 


28 

(23-20) 


Totals 


140 


9 


45 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses* 



Persisters N * 94 
Nonpersisters IT * 100 
Chi 2 = 6.001, P< .05 



Table 22 



PERSISTERS 1 AN D NONPERSISTERS 1 REPORT ABOUT FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTY WHILE ATTENDING COLLEGE 





Yes 


No 


Persisters 


39 


55 




(25.68) 


(68.32) 


Nonpersisters 


14 


86 




(27-32) 


(72-68) 


Totals 


53 


141 



Ejected frequencies appear in parentheses. 



Persisters N = 94 
Nonpersisters ft * 100 
Chi 2 * 18.440, F< .01 
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Table 23 

PERSISTERS 1 AND NONPERSISTERS* (WHOSE CHILDR EN ARE OVER 
AND UNDER THE ACC OF FIVE YEARS) REPORT ABOUT 
FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY WHILE ATTENDING COLLEGE 





Yes 


No 


Persisters 10 

(children older than 5 years) (4«4o) 


u. 

( 16 . 60 ) 


Nonpersisters 3 

(children older than 5 years) ( 2 * 09 ) 


7 

( 7 . 91 ) 


Persisters 7 

(children younger than 5 years) ( 6 . 28 ) 


23 

(23-72) 


Nonpersisters H 

(children younger than 5 years) ( 18 . 22 ) 


76 

(63-78) 


Totals 


38 


H 7 




Ejqpected frequencies appear in parentheses. 




Persisters N * 
Nonpersisters if 

Chi 2 = 13-243, 


51 

* 97 
T< .01 




Table 24 




NUMBER OF PERSISTERS AND NONPERSISTERS WHO HAD TO 
WORK WHILE ATTENDING COLLEGE 


- 


Had To Work 


Did Not 
Have To Work 


Persisters 


35 

(28-59) 


59 

( 65 . 41 ) 


Nonpersisters 


24 

(30-41) 


76 

( 69 - 59 ) 


Totals 


59 


135 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses. 



Persisters N * 94 
Nonpersisters If * 100 
Chi 2 * 4.010, .05 
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Expected frequencies appear in parentheses* 

Persisters N » 44 * 

Nonpersisters N = 98* 

Chi 2 * 47.280, P < .01 

*Not all subgroups were included in the calculation of Chi 2 . 
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Table 30 

MEM BER O F NONPERSISTERS WHO CONSULTED A GUIDANCE 
COUNSELOR BEFORE CHOOSING TEACHING AS A CAREER 





Consulted 

Counselor 


Did Not Consult 
Counselor 


No 

Answer 


"Fuzzy” 


8 


54 


2 


Nonpersisters 


(20.48) 


(59-68) 


(3-84) 


"Undecided" 


17 


0 


1 


Nonpersisters 


(5.76) 


( 11 . 16 ) 


( 1 - 08 ) 


"Clear" 


6 


2 


3 


Nonpersisters 


(3.52) 


( 6 . 82 ) 


(.66) 


"Never Taught" 


1 


6 


0 


Group 


(2.24) 


(4-34) 


(-«*) 


Totals 


32 


fe 


6 



Ejected frequencies appear in parentheses* 



Nonpersisters N - 100 
Chi 2 » 61*946, P < .01 
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professions before choosing to study in the educational sequence 
(Teble 31)* More nonpersisters were influenced to enter teaching 
by relatives (Table 32)* 

About 50 per cent of each group had considered an alternate 
profession to teaching* Nonpersisters tended to aim towards 
clerics! or sales positions, whereas persisters show a slightly 
greater tendency to have considered the professional and managerial 
jobs* It is interesting to note that alternate careers (such as 
social work and medicine) were also oriented towards people (Table 33). 
Table 3* re-enforces this finding. Salary was the major attraction 
of the alternately considered job (Table 35). 

5- Reactions to Education Courses 

Sections of the questions derlt with the respondents* re- 
actions to their college preparation for teaching, their reactions to 
student teaching, and the differences they found between college 
training and actual working conditions. Both groups were stro ng l y 
impressed by the differences between classroom instruction and their 
student teaching experience, and the differences between student teach- 
ing and the real teaching experience. Persisters felt that student 
teaching was not realistic preparation for going on your own into the 
classroom (Tables 3 37 > 38) and there is a tendency for persisters 
with older children to react most strongly to the effect that student 
teaching was not a realistic situation. However, persisters also 
appreciated the practice gained during student teaching, whereas non- 
persisters enphasized the differences between what they had learned 
in the classroom and experienced when teaching and tended to ignore 
the beneficial effects of student teaching. Different reactions to 
the student teaching experience became more pronounced when the group 
is divided into four subgroups ; persisters and nonpersisters with 
children who are above and under the age of five (Table 39). 

Persisters with older children and nonpersisters with younger children 
responded most negatively to the student teaching experience. 

Both groups report that during student teaching, school 
personnel tried to help them be competent, but they felt the need for 
more assistance than they were given. A few nonpersisters found the 
attitudes of the teachers with whom they worked unpalatable and also 
wanted greater freedom to try innovations. Both groups had an image 
of what a good teacher should be. This image focused on easy control 
of the students, comfortable rapport, and the ability to teach facts. 
Moore persisters than nonpersisters reported that it was important to 
teach the students to think and analyze problems (Table 40). 

6* Initial Teaching Experience 

Questions were asked of both groups about their experience 
during their first year of teaching. In general, both groups found 
the first year difficult. They were given some help with general 
problems and had ample opportunity to discuss problems with other 
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Table 31 

PERSISTERS ' AND NONFERSISTERS' OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN 
INFORMATION ABOUT OCCUPATION OTHER THAN TEACHING 





Had 

Opportunity 


i 

Did Not Have 
Opportunity 


Persisters 


6 l 


31 




( 52 . 00 ) 


(40.00) 


Nonpersisters 


30 


39 




(39-00) 


( 30 . 00 ) 


Totals 


91 


70 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses. 



Persisters N * 92* 

Nonperflisters N = 69 

Chi a = 8.559, P < .01 

♦Numbers are reduced because responses in the 
'‘No Answer" category were not included in the 
computation of 
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Table 33 

OTHER CAREERS TOWARD WHICH PERSISTERS AND 
NONPERSISTERS CONSIDERED STUDYING 





Professional 
and Managerial 


Clerical 
and Sales 


Service 


Persisters 


33 

(27-1*) 


li 

(13.83) 


9 

(7-01) 


Nonpersisters 


29 

(34.84) 


32 

(24.17) 


(8-99) 


Totals 


62 


43 


16 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses. 



Persisters N = 53* 
Nonpersisters N = ^8* 
Chi 2 = 9*043, K .05 



♦Numbers reduced because ”No Answer” category responses 
were not included in computation. 
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Table 3k 

OTHER CAREERS CONSIDERED BY PERSISTER AND NONPERSISTER 
SUBGROUPS WHOSE CHILDREN ABE OLDER OR 
YOUNGER THAN 5 YEARS 



i 

i 

i 

i 

i 





Professional 


Sales 


Service 


Persister 


8 


2 


2 


(children older 


(5.87) 


(4.30) 


(1.83) 


that 5 years) 


Nonpersister 


4 


4 


1 


(children oider 


(4.40) 


(3.23) 


(1.37) 


than 5 years) ' 


Persister 


11 


0 


5 


(children younger 


(7.83) 


(5-74) 


(2.43) 


than 5 years) 


Nonpersister 


22 


27 


f, 


(children younger 


( 26 . 90 ) 


( 19 . 73 ) 


(8.37) 


than 5 years) 


Totals 


k5 


35 


lk 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses - 
Persisters N =* 2 8 * 

Nonpersisters N « 6k* 

Chi 2 = 16 . 318 , P < .05 

*Nuabers reduced because "No Answer" responses were 
not included in the calculation of Chi 2 . 
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Table 3 6 

DEGREE OF DIFFERENCE PERSISTERS AMD NONPERSISTERS FOUND 
BETWEEN WHAT THEY WERE TAUGHT IN CLASS AMD THEIR 
ACTUAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE 





No 

Difference 


Seme 

Difference 


Very Much 
Difference 


Persisters 


5 

< 7 . 79 ) 


in 

( 52 . 72 ) 


lf8 

(53^9) 


Nonpersisters 


10 

(7-21) 


22 

( 30 . 28 ) 


55 

(^9-51) 


Totals 


15 


63 


103 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses. 
Persisters N * 9^ 

Noapersisters N - 87 * 

Chi 2 « .7.^13, P < .05 

Subjects who "Never Taught" are not included in this 
calculation nor are those who did not answer the 
question. 
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~^<!+ S . alth ^ Ueh not wlth thelr principal. An enual number of 

*^w Ste f S were teachln e in a school they clLsify 
» * nd , their ^ cl »ss size was usually within the range of 

prepared* 1 * 8 ' M ° St 1:aueht io the curriculum area for which they had 



As beginning teachers, the persisters and nonpersisters re- 
port that they knew their subject matter and were free to try out new 
tiff 2 " Persisters tended to feel competent because they understood 
children* Nonpersisters tended to feel generally Incompetent and 

«2!f? ially uncertain of their ability to control the class (Table hi). 
Within the nonpersisters group, the subjects who are undecided about 
returning to teaching felt successful initially because they could 
control the class easily; the "fuzzy" nonpersister group considered 
themselves to have easy rapport with the class (Table h2). Initially 
a greater proportion of persisters than nonpersisters felt unaccepted 
by their colleagues (Table ho). More persisters than nonpersisters 
admit dislike of the classroom paperwork; nonpersisters state that 

they got used to it (Table hh). Nonpersisters resented the addition- 
al lunchroom duty* 

7* Involvement with Home and (fowymriity 

Many questions were asked about the ways in which subjects 

spend their time at present • Ihe two groups are essentially similar 
in many ways. 



The married women are involved with home, family, and 
volunteer work* About half of the total group has help with the house- 
work and care of the children. Nonpersisters enjoy the time they can 
spend with their children, the lack of pressure, and the time for 
themselves. Nonpersisters also report that they get bored with the 
home routine and chores hut they accept this feeling as part of the 
job of a homemaker." 



Both parsisters and nonpersisters belong to FTA, religious, 
political and other voluntary organizations. The members of both 
groups report that they enjoy this work because they can help other 
people and because it affords social contacts. As might be anticipated, 
significantly more nonpersisters than persisters are involved in 
community organizations at the officer level (Table h5). 

Persisters tend to spend their spare time with their children, 
whereas nonpersisters are more involved with hobbies during their 
free time (Table h6). 

8. Attitudes 



Persisters feel more of an obligation to make a financial 
contribution to family income than do nonpersisters. Unmarried per- 
sisters have been eliminated from this comparison so that the factor 
of self-support has been removed (Table hi). 
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. Tabic 44 

PERSISTERS* AMD NONPERSISTERS* REACTIONS TO 
' THE PAPER WORK AT SCHOOL 





Did Not 
Like It 


Necessary 


Used 
To It 


Enjoyed 


Persisters 


30 


'*6 


12 


* 




( 20 . 62 ) 


(*6.53) 


(21.6 8) 


(3.17) 


Nonpersisters 


9 


Us 


29 


2 




(18.38) 


VhM) 


( 19 . 32 ) 


(^.83) 

* 


Totals 


39 


88 


' 4i 


6 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses* 



Persisters N = 92* 
Nonpersisters N = 82* 

Chi" = 18.692, P < .01 
*The ”No Answer” and “Never Taught” groups were 
not included in the calculation. 



Table 4$ 

NUMBER OP PE2SI3TERS AND NONPERSISTERS WHO ARE 
OFFICERS IN THE ORGANIZATIONS TO WHICH THEY BELONG 



• 


Are 

Officers 


Are Not 
Officers 


No 

Arswer 


Persisters 


13 


Us 


39 




( 21 . 80 ) 


(U 2 . 15 ) 


(30.04) 


Nonpersisters 




U5 


23 




(&.20) 


(UU.85) 


(31.96) 


Totals 


45 


87 


62 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses. 



Persisters N = 94 
Nonpersisters N = 100 
Chi s = 12.08, P < .01 
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PERSISTS®* AND NONPERSISTERS * FEELINGS OF RESPONSIBILITI 
TCWASDS MAKING A FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTION TO TH E VR FAMILY 





Feel 

Responsible 


"Do Not Feel 
responsible 


No 

Apswer 


Persisters 


32 


27 


7 




(21.19) 


(^1.15) 


(3.67) 


Nonpersisters 


20 


7 h 


2 




(30.81) 


(59.85) 


(5.33) 


Totals 


52 


101 


9 



Expected frequencies appear in parentheses* 



Persisters N = 66 
Nonpersisters N = 96 
Chi 2 = 22.639 s P < -01 
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Tbe persister wives report that their husbands are non- 
ccadttal about their working and report that little active approval 
is given to the fact that the wife works (Table 48). Within the non- 
persister group, the husbands of women in the "fuzzy” and "undecided** 
groups are reported to feel most definitely that their wives should 
not work (Table 49). Comparing persisters and nonpersisters with 
children older and younger than five years, it again appears that 
husbands are noncommittal, especially so when children are younger 
(Table 50). However, on two other questions, an equal number of non- 
persister wives report that their husband has encouraged them to 
return to work (although not necessarily to teaching) and state that 
he does not want them to work. A third of the husbands suggest wait* 
ing until the children are older, but another third leave the decision 
entirely to the wife. The nonpersister wives themselves predominately 
shun the idea of working. Approximately a fifth of the nonpersister 
group will consider working when the children are older, whereas the 
others state they would need more help with their children, would 
want part-time work, would need to become licensed, or would work 
only if their husband became ill - 

Factors in the Selection and Retention of Teaching as a Career 

Tiro other sets of data were collected from persisters and 
nonpersisters. Both groups were asked to note, for each of 28 items 
on one list, whether that factor was of great, some, or no importance 
in their selection of teaching as a profession (Appendix G) . Table 51 
shows the rank order of these items as determined by the persisters 
on the left side of the table and the corresponding ranking for non- 
persisters is shown on the right side of the table. Observation of 
the table suggests that both groups respond to the same values 
within the teaching profession. Of greatest importance is the 
opportunity for creative self-expression contributing to the develop- 
ment and improvement of the students. Apparently neither persisters 
• nor nonpersisters consider the teaching profession noncompetitive, 
the education requirements easy, or teaching an easy job. According 
to most of the respondents, they s .elected teaching because it is 

stimulating opportunity to work with children and help them to learn 
and develop. 

Nonpersisters were questioned about factors that would bring 
them back into the classroom sooner. Table 52 shows the nonpersister 
responses to suggestions made by the investigators and Table 53 
shows additional suggestions made by the nonpersisters th ems elves. 

Finally the persisters and nonpersisters were compared for 
the variable of age (Table 54). The groups are significantly 
different. The persisters are older. Whereas one-half of the non- 
persister group are 30-32 years of age, only one- fourth of the 
persisters are this age. One-sixth of the persisters group are over 
the age of 42. Apparently a considerable number of the present 
persister sample achieved their college degree at the age of 30 or 
older— ten years older than the typical age for graduating college. 
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category was not included in the calculations 
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Table 51 

BEASQRS FOR SELECTING TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 
(in rank order according to persist ers) 





Persisters 




* Nonpersisters 


Rank 

Order 


Great Sene No 
Importance 


Item 


Great Sene No 
Iaportance 



1 


r 

89.0 


? — 5T 
10.6 1.1 


Teachers can get satisfaction 
from the development and 
improvement of their students. 


— T“ 
89.0 


i 

10.0 


” r 

1.0 


2 


75.5 


20.2 3.2 


Teaching is a creative dob. 


68.0 


31.0 


1.0 


3 


68 .x 


26.7 2.1 


Teaching provides opportunities 68.0 
for self-expression and 
utilization of capabilities. 


28.0 


4.0 


4 


63.8 


26.6 9.6 


Teaching is one of the highest 
kinds of human endeavor. 


68.0 


30.0 


8.0 


5 


55.3 


36.8 8.5 


Teachers have an opportunity 
to influence and change their 
students. 


46.0 


45.0 


9.0 


6 


52.7 


39-6 7.7 


The teaching profession offers 
the satisfaction of being 
self-directive • 


55-0 


35.0 


10.0 


7 


48.9 


27.7 22.3 


Teaching is a dob one can 
"fall back on" after one's 
children are groan or in time 
of economic need. 


4o.O 


49.0 


11.0 


8 


U7.9 


82.3 27-7 


For a married woman, teaching 
hours allow time to fulfill 
family obligations. 


34.0 


49.0 


14.0 


9 


1(6.8 


39*4 12.8 


A teacher is needed by his 
(her) students. 


36.0 


54.0 


10.0 


10 


U5.8 


46.8 6.4 


A teacher is important to 
his (her) students. 


45.0 


45.0 


7.0 


11 


48.6 


39-4 18.1 


Teachers can improve them- 


39-0 


4l.O 


20.0 



selves academically. 
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Table 51 (continued) 

REASONS FOR SELECTING TEACHUC AS A PROFESSION 





Persisters 




Honpersisters 


Rank 


Great Seme Ho 


Item 


Great Some Ro 


Order 


Importance 


Importance 



12 


41.5 


37*2 


21.3 


A teacher has the opportunity 
to pursue his interest in a 
favorite subject. 


31.0 


49.0 


20.0 


13 


31.9 


1 ( 2.6 


2fc-5 


Teaching hours alloir time to 
carry on avocational 
interests. 


24.0 


47.0 


26.0 


* 


29.8 


*7-9 


21.3 


The teaching profession pro- 
vides a relatively good salary 


26.0 

• 


62.0 


10.0 


15 


27.7 


58.5 


13.8 


The teaching profession has 
relatively high prestige 
and respect. 


33.0 


52.0 


15.0 


l 6 


27.7 


53.2 


19.2 


There are long vacations 
and many holidays. 


19.0 


59-0 


22.0 


17 


24.2 


53.8 


22.0 


Teachers can enjoy fellowship 
with interesting co-workers * 


21.0 


65 .O 


lfc.O 


18 


18.1 


45.8 


36.2 


There is security against job 
loss through tenure. 


18.0 


43.0 


39-0 


19 


11.7 


53.2 


36.3 


There is an attractive 
environment in a school. 


21.0 


46.0 


33.0 


20 


11.7 


30.9 


58.4 


It is easy to find a position 
in the teaching profession. 


22.0 


35.0 


1(3.0 


21 


4.3 


20.2 


7^.5 


Training for teaching does not 
require very much money. 


9.0 


31.0 


60.0 


22 


4.3 


22.3 


73.U 


There is a good provision for 
sick leave. 


5.0 


22.0 


73.0 


23 


3.2 


17-0 


78.7 


Teaching experience provides 


3.0 


19.0 


78.0 



opportunities for the occu- 
pational advancement or 
entrance into other occu- 
pations. 
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Table 51 (continued) 

REASONS FOR SELECTING TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 





Periisters 




Nonpersisters 


Rank 

Order 


Great Soane No 
Importance 


Item 


Great Some No 
Importance 



2k 


2.5 


8.5 


88.3 


In general, teaching does not 
require much physical strain. 


4.0 


18.0 


80.0 


25 


2.1 


16.0 


81.9 


In the teaching profession 
there is less competition 
than in other professions. 


0.0 


0 

e 

HT\ 

CM 


76.0 


26 


2.1 


19-1 


78.7 


The educational requirements 
for entering the teaching 

profession are essy. j 

1 * 


8.0 


19.0 


73.0 


27 


1.1 


00 

3 


83.0 


$ 

Teaching training provides an 
opportunity for contact with 
and entrance into othex* occu- 
pations • 


3.0 


19.0 


77.0 


26 


1.1 


6.4 


90.4 


The Intellectual demands of 
the teaching profession are 
not high. 


2.0 


1.0 


6.0 
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Table 52 

SUGGESTIONS WHICH MIGHT, IP INSTITU TE D , ENCOURAGE 
NONPERSISTERS TO RETURN TO TEACHING* 



( 



Rank 

Order 



Suggestions 



1 Opportunities for part-tine teaching programs. 

2 Free courses to keep you up-to-date with current 
innovations. 

5 Possibility of using permanent license for day-to- 

day substitute teaching. 

U Workshops in which you could actively participate 

and discuss questions of professional interest. 

5 Day care centers for young children located near 
the school in which you would teach. 

6 4fews and notes about your former colleagues. 



7 Newsletter to keep you informed about research, 

materials and innovations in education. 



m 



♦Presented in rank order, from most important to 
less important. 
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Table 53 

LIST OP NONFERSISTERS* SUGGESTIONS OF "OTHER CONDITIONS 
THAT WOULD ENCOURAGE YOU TO RETURN TO TEACHING"* 



Rank 

Order 



Suggestions 



1 Less clerical work. 

2 Stronger cooperation, support, and respect Aron 
principals, supervisors, and others in authority. 

3 Smaller classes. 

It Better equipment and materials. 

5 Would prefer to teach in a school near their boon. 

6 More freedom in choice of methods and materials. 

7 Longer maternity leaves. 

"Presented in rank order, from most important 
to less important. 
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Qualitative Description of the Group 

So far, this report has concerned itself with a description and 
discussion of the statistical findings. The interviewers and investigator 
who listened to the taped interviews had impressions of the nonpersister 
group which are worth reporting. 

As the persist er-teachers interviewed hy Horn were r e por t ed as 
conscientious and dutiful as teachers (Horn, 1966), so the nonpersisters 
felt an obligation to their home duties, primarily to the nurturing care 
of their children. One nonpersister mother sunned up her attitude, which 
is probably^representative of many of the other mothers who were not so 
concrete: "I would rather be the one who makes the mistakes in bringing 

up ay children, rather than submit to the mistakes of hired help." Many 
nonpersisters found home life too confining. They expressed an interest 
in part-time teaching positions or they were currently engaged in com* 
auntiy work. But they experienced conflict associated with leaving 
home. 



Other nonpersisters found Just being at heme satisfying enough. 
Being at home removes the pressure they associated with work. They are 
able to enjoy the opportunity to use the time freely to read and to he 
with their children, or they have found gratifying outlets in pursuit 
of expressive arts such as dancing and painting. 

The nonpersisters did not engage in academic study, nor did 
they subscribe to intellectual periodicals or Journals. They professed 
interest in cultural pursuits such as museum-going. A considerable 
number of nonpersisters mentioned television viewing in the roster of 
their preferred activities. Almost all identified reading as the 
activity most often engaged in during their leisure time. The impress- 
ion the interviewer had was that reading material consisted mainly of 
popular women's magazines. 

Teaching, for those who said they would return to the profession, 
represented a convenient outlet for their energies and allowed for a ■ 
practical schedule to dovetail with home duties. For them, teaching is 
sufficiently close to what is satisfying about being heme, ^i.e., care, 
concern, comfort with children; and it eliminates what is most irksome 
at heme, i.e., routine housecleaning . Teaching as a creative, regener- 
ative experience in terms of personal growth was perhaps m inimall y felt 
or consciously entertained. On the other hand, the social relationship 
with other teachers, and getting away from the over-involved relation- 
ship with their own children, were for others a lure to return to teach- 
ing. 



The nonpersisters seemed conspicuously more matronly looking 
to the interviewer than were those of comparable age who were unmarried 
persisters and many nonpersisters seemed somewhat more fixed, staid, 
and bland in their life style orientation. These impressions of the 
nonpersisters re-enforce aspects of the statistical description. 



Ibe study was designed and has been sonewhat confined to 
studying differences between- total persister and nonpersister groups. 
However, it has been questioned whether these represent two discrete 
groups. Many of the nonpersisters* turned out to be women who have 
taken extended maternity leaves to raise their children. The inter- 
views of the "real" nonpersisters in the sample— those who said they 
would never return to teaching or who had never taught or were working 
in another profession— were listened to, and a description of this ' 
group follows. Although they represent .a minority group in this 
sample, it is Important that they be examined and understood as a 
discrete group. 

The majority of the women who state that they will not return 
to teaching, taught for a short period after they completed college". 

In general, they stated that they found the experience unsatisfactory. 
The reasons that casued this dissatisfaction varied: some found the 
clerical work at school overwhelming; some felt that they were not able 
to control their classes, and that their teaching was not effective 
because of the discipline problems; others reported special problems 
as being, for example, assigned to a class for mentally retarded children 
without having had appropriate previous preparation to handle such a 
class. Most of them had experienced the classroom situation as 
threatening and/or frustrating. 



With respect to future plans, most clear nonpersisters clearly ’ 
stated that they did not want to teach in the future and that they 
would choose a different career if they decided to go back to work. 

About ho per cent of the women in the group never taught. Some 
of them did secretarial work, one was a personnel director, and one an 
employment interviewer. In general, these women stated that they pre- 
ferred to work with adults rather than with children and that they had 
found their student teaching experience boring. 

With respect to the adequacy of college preparation, almost 
all members of this small sample seemed to have the same impression that 
their college education did not provide them with adequate preparation 
in all areas. They felt that the emphasis had been too theoretical and 
not sufficiently practical and realistic. "They did not teach us how 
to cope with difficult children, n said one teacher. "Everything so un ded 
so idealistic," said another. 

Most of the teachers in this group had considered a different 
career before they decided on teaching. Some of them dropped the 
alternative because studying toward it seemed too hard as in the cases 
of medicine or mathematics, or not practical, as in the case of creative 
writing or journalism. The opinions of their parents, and especially 
of their mothers, seem to have influenced them considerably in deciding 
on teaching as a career. Some emphasized practical reasons for select- 
ing teaching, such as the steadiness of the job, vacations, money. 

Very few said that they had chosen teaching because they liked to work 
with children. 
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Ihelr interests were relatively Halted; they helooged to one 
° r 8“i“tions. Some of then seemed activated by real interest, 
*?“* Boredom. The majority vere members of PTA. They stated that 

^ I >artici P« t i on in the parents association 

help their children by knowing the faculty and by being aware 
of what goes on within the school. 

, . * he ® lc * al impression one gets from this group can be 

rized with respect to two aspects: 

*2*5*5 expeilence was associated with feelings of 
“ d dissatisfaction rather than enjoyment. Some of them 

^ ™ y - Statements like: "the experience was 

frightening, I felt constantly as being on display in front of 
he students, that was a hard year for me," were very frequent. 

interests seemed to be oriented either towards work* 
ing with adults, or to spiritual or material goods, i.e., books, 
knowledge, prestige, money, security— but not to children. Most of 
them sounded as if they chose teaching as a career in spite of their 

. Those two aspects are in sharp contrast with Horn’s description 
of the persisting teacher. She writes; "Almost all impressed the 
interviewer as having a strong sense of caring about the Children they 

fjjijlfrt <*e times of pleasure that came when the Children 
responded to their wishes for them. All of them wanted the children to 
enjoy learning... in general the teachers said one had to enjoy teaching 

** 80 f 81 t* ecauBe the immediate rewards were sparse, and 

recognition for their work was elusive.” It is precisely the lack of 
enjoyment of teaching as an ideal jer se" that seemed to be lacking 
in the clear nonpersisting teachers* 



* 
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CHAPTER IV 



. DISCUSSION - 



In the introduction to this paper, various questions were ra is ed 
about why teachers leave teaching and how these nonpersisters might be 
drawn hack into the classroom. It is possible, in light of the data 

obtained, to discuss these questions and to suggest possible pertinent 
answers. 

Limitations of the Study 

Before interpreting the findings, it is important to note some 
limitations, inherent in the study. The population of this study is the 
graduating class of 195^ and there is no indication that these g ra d uat es 
are representative of all the student teachers graduated from The City 
University of New York in other years. Horn (1966) states about her 
group of persisters: 

Before reviewing and discussing the results obtained, it 
should be noted at the outset that the teachers in this 
study represent a single graduating class of teachers 
from four municipal colleges of The City University of 
New York. In addition, although the interviewees repre- 
sent an., adequate sample (according to certain selected 
criteria) of the 210 persisters identified in the 
longitudinal questionnaire survey, they were also a 
self-selected group to a certain extent. They were, 
for instance, as much persisters in responding to the 
four questionnaire surveys and in willingness to keep 
their interview appointments, as they were persisters 
in teaching. 

The degree to which results may be generalized to 
other "persisting" teachers is qualified by the age, 
and more specifically, the decade into which this 
sample was born and subsequently reared. Bora in the 
depression years and educated through high school and 
college during a period of declining progressive sm in 
political, social, and educational ideology, and reach- 
ing adulthood during a period of increasing economic 
and financial affluence, they may be different in 
aspects of life-style and life values from the genera- 
tion of teachers that preceded them, or from those who 
may follow them. (Horn, 1966. p.34) 

The same comments hold true for the present group of nonpersisters. 

About two-thirds of the original graduating class was lost to 
the present sample. Impellitteri (1965) concluded that the respondents 
to the 1964 questionnaire adequately represented the original graduating 
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^ the variable of sex. He stated that the group was a 
representative staple of the number of men and women in the original 
population. But does this represent the original population in terms 
of the factors of persistence and nonpersistence? This group of 
respondents was undoubtedly motivated to return the questionnaires by 
many factors. They were undoubtedly interested in education enough to 
cooperate with people who are doing research in the field of education. 
They were involved to some extent in their chosen field of study. And 
vhat is known of the group from whom questionnaires were not returned? 
Sene of the questionnaires were never delivered because graduates 
moved without leaving forwarding addresses, or married and changed 
their names. But undoubtedly, some did not return the questionnaire 
because they were not interested and did not want to be involved with 
educational research. Of the group of nonrespondents, it is not 
possible to tell who were unmotivated and who were unable to be located 
because of changes of address. 

The nonpersisters interviewed in the present study may possibly 
be less different from persisting teachers than the nonpersisters who 
have not responded to the several efforts to contact them by mail. 
However, the latter group have not been accessible and we can wily 
report findings on those nonpersisters who have responded . 

The method of data collection introduced two other limitations. 
First, two kinds of tools were used- -an interview schedule and a mail 
questionnaire. The two measures approximate each other; they are not 
completely equivalent. But questionnaire was the only method available 
in this study to obtain data on a persister group comparable to the 
nonpersister interview data. The questionnaire was precoded so that 
the respondents were forced to choose one of a few pre-selected 
responses. The spontaneity of response that might be obtained frjrn an 
interview was not available. A few people refused to answer the 
questionnaire because they found the questions too personal. .%> one 
who was interviewed refused to answer the same questions. This points 
to an advantage of interview over questionnaire method. 

Second, although much qualitative data was obtained from the 
interviews with nonpersisters, the objective scoring needed to permit 
quantitative analysis of the interview and to enable comparison with'' 
the persister results obliterated some of this data. Qualitative 
descriptions of the nonpersister groups have been introduced in an 
attest to overcome this limitation to some degree. 

Discussion of Questions Raised During the Courses of This Study 

No factors about early life experience have been tapped which 
differentiate between persisters and nonpersisters as children or 
adolescents, or correlate with the later pattern of persistence or non- 
persistence. The two groups seem to have been similar in their early 
development in so far as it was examined. There are suggestions that 
nonpersisters may have had a more secure financial existence than the 
persisters, and may represent a slightly higher level of social-economic 
class. A higher percentage of nonpersistence fathers are described as 
working within the professional and managerial ranks. 



The nonpersisters describe themselves as having poorer 
relationships with their mothers and as liking school less and finding 
extra-curricular activities more interesting than school. It is possi- 
ble to speculate that they represent a somewaht "maverick" group. 

They may represent a more independent group less restricted by authori- 
tarian fiats. The nonpersister, perhaps more outward directed and 
secure about her ability to occupy herself, may shun the formal job 
situation and enjoy self-directed activities. 

An apparent difference in financial status, both while attend- 
ing college and. at present, exists between the persister and nonpersister 
groups. Persisters* husbands are reported to be in the lower income 
groups. Nonpersisters with young children report the highest income 
level which, to some extent, reflects current economic prosperity, and 
also suggests that this nonpersister group waited to have a family, 
possibly worked while they waited, and helped their husband financially 
while he studied or worked towards higher professional (and economic) 
competence. The thought occurs that a college education assists men 
to attain a higher economic level and standard, and makes it possible 
for women, their wives, to devote their time to other pursuits 
remunerative work. 

Financial need may well be the greatest motivating factor that 
keeps persisters with young children at their jobs. Persisters, 
especially those who have young children, may need the financial * 

security. To some extent this suggests a social class difference 
between persisters and nonpersisters and is reminiscent of a remark 
once made by Dr. Harry N. Rivlin to the effect that the teaching pro- 
fession offers the lower social classes opportunity for upward 
mobility. The less wealthy subjects persist in an effort to raise 
their standard of living and to become economically secure. Persist- 
ers who returned to the classroom when their children were older may 
have had financial needs at least partially as their motivation. No 
longer needed for full time ho mema king, the older mother develop 
her own skills and interests and can then use these skills to ease any 
financial stresses by becoming a permanent wage earner. 

More persisters than nonpersisters report that they feel an 
obligation to contribute to the family income. Approximately the same 
proportion of nonpersisters* mothers worked as did persisters* mothers, 
so the factor of example may be ruled out. But the factor of financial 
need may not. Would persisters hold the same attitude if their family 
income were higher or if they had come from economically secure and 
comfortable family background? Financial need asserts itself as a 
strong attitude-molding factor. 

Another question can be asked: Do our persisting teachers 
represent middle class people with middle class values, or do they 
represent instead a group that has moved up into the middle class, whose 
value system is perhaps more rigid because they are less comfortable 
with it. Information about this question was not directly investigated. 
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Indeed definitive description of the term "middle clue" would he hard 
to arrive at. Financial statue is one way of differentiating between 
social classes and it appears that the persister group represents a 
less affluent group than the nonpersisters, and by extension, perhaps 
a group of lower social status. In cornua parlance, it is repeated 
that our teachers represent the Middle class and that conflicts arise 
when the values of the Middle class teacher clash with lower class 
values Gf pupils in the classroom. 

Perhaps some reconsideration of this idea is needed. Teachers 
themselves may be struggling with class values, and conflict in the 
classroom May arise When the values held with certainty by the students 
come into opposition with other values held uncertainly by teachers. 

The uncertainty say lead to rigidity in teacher attitudes and behavior, 
and demands of the student. The rigidity say make it difficult for the 
teacher to appreciate her students and may effect a significant gulf 
between herself and her students. 

Persisters and nonpersisters are more s imil ar than dissimilar 
in the way they spend their time. Persisters report spending spare 
time with their children. Obis is understandable, since working cuts 
into the time available for children. Nonpersisters report involve* 

®ent with hobbies during their spare time and this conforms to non- 
persisters * report that as children and adolescents they were involved 
with hobbies (persisters worked at homework). It would seem that the 
nonpersister, as well as having more time, is a more independent kind 
of person who can occupy herself s&tistyingly outside of the routine 
a job imposes (or school imposed) It might also he true that the non- 
persister's report of greater activity at the administrative level of 
community organizations Indicates that she needs more stimulation th an 
home offers, but shies from taking a full-time teaching job because of 
the time restrictions. It is notable that many nonpersisters said 
they would like a part-time teaching position which they feel would fill 
their need for productive activity, would increase their income moder- 
ately, and would still allow them independence in their total life 
activity. The nonpersister is not solely involved with family relation- 
ships nor is she usually involved with study or skill development. 

She seems to be finding a niche for herself using her current abilities. 
But it is a more flexible niche than a teaching assignment would 
currently be. 

For many within both persister and nonpersister groups, teach- 
ing seems to have been picked sometimes as a second choice, sometimes 
as a default decision. Some had considered teaching as a career since 
early youth and more of these people persist in the profession. Many 
stated that relatives, notably their mother, helped them make the choice 
to teach. Nonpersisters note that they did not relate too well with 
their mothers. It is possible to infer that nonpersisters have been in 
greater conflict with their mothers in the area of dependence-independence. 
They verbalize being more independent (are not as tied to their mothers* 
values); behave in a somewhat dependent manner when they accept mother's 
recommendation of ttaching as a profession; and then, when the opportunity 
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presents itself (marriage, children, tally responsibility) "rebel" 
against their Bother's suggestion and their initial compliance. Non- 
persistcrs may be thought of as moving up the social ladded more 
easily than persisters and as being able to reject old values as it 
becomes feasible to do so. 

Members of neither persister nor nonperslster group availed 
thooselves of guidance facilities prior to deciding to study in the 
education sequence. Persisters seem to have mere actively chosen teach- 
ing as a profession that would interest them and would fit reality needs 
of being a working homemaker. More nanpersisters seem to have fallen 
into the profession by default. One wonders whether we would have 'a 
different kind of teacher and a more persisting teacher if prospective 
teachers had to discuss with a guidance counselor their reasons for 
selecting the study of education, and had to confront in advance, with 
the help of a counselor, some of the realities of the teaching pro- 
fession. 



Both persisters and nonpersisters report having experienced a 
kind of reality shock when they began to teach. The actual teaching 
position was different from their anticipation and they were unprepared 
for this difference. Preparation in the education sequence may. have 
been excellent, but it was sensed as unrealistic in terms of the 
actualities that had to be faced in the classroom. The nonpersisters 
interviewed stated that their student teaching experience was in many 
cases inappropriate. Their student teaching was done in schools in 
middle class neighborhoods, whereas their actual teaching experience 
was often done in more disadvantaged areas * . They al30 commented upon 
the lack of training in methods appropriate to children of less 
ability. They reported that when they began to teach, they had to 
threw out techniques and expectations imbued in than in college, and 
revise their goals to suit their students’ day-to-day needs rather than 
long term goals. They may be asking for two kinds of assistance for 
the future teacher: First, they want theory, but they need to have it 
presented in ways which show its concrete application. Second, they 
want "how to" hints and suggestions. 

Both persisters and nonpersisters had difficulty in making the 
shift from theoretical classroom learning to practical classroom teach- 
ing. However, it appears that a kind of adjustment was achieved, and 
no one cited disillusionment as their reason for not persisting. Both 
group* found the first year difficult and there is an implied suggestion 
that they would have liked to have had greater assistance, such as 
principal interest, suggestions for handling specific problems, and 
greater opportunity to share concerns and ideas. Newman's (1965) 
description of the problems teachers face during their initial teach- 
ing job and suggestions for ways of handling them merits consideration. 
She suggests that "many unconscious, preconscious, sub-rosa or 
unverbalized needs may, and often do, become determinants affecting the 
course of the teaching-learning process." (Newman, 1965. p.l) She 
recommends that giving assistance to teachers in the areas of under- 
standing and coping with these need patterns can have a promoting effect 
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on teachers' behavior in the classroom and subsequently on student 
learning and behavior. 

It Bay be inferred that difficulties faced and inadequately 
handled during the first year would influence the teacher's decision 
to continue-jpr not. However, no specifics related to this could be 
obtained. The reasons repeatedly given for leaving were those of 
aarriage and pregnancy and family responsibility. Wo can only specu- 
late hew much affect first year discouragement had on subsequent 
decisions to teach, realizing that a teacher would be hesitant to 
adait that she had not reached her own expectation for teacher excel- 
lence. 



Data about husband's attitude was obtained second-hand from 
their wives. It Bay be inaccurate. The report that husbands are non- 
committal may reflect an accurate statement of a husband's feelings or 
a misinterpretation by his wife. Wives feeling pressured by a job as 
well as by borne responsibilities may feel, no matter how much assist- 
ance their husband offers, that it is inadequate. Present society is 
in a state of flux about the pros and cons of working mothers, and 
expressed attitudes may reflect confusion about the issues or the wish 
not to commit oneself. The wife may be, through the mechanism of 
projection, expressing her own conduct as a reflection of her husband's 
wish. 



The sample examined during this study included a proportion of 
older women, those who prepared to teach after their children were old 
enough to attend school. These women have tended to persist as teachers. 
This fact may reflect the greater opportunity for part-time study and the 
encouragement that schools now offer the older student. From one point 
of view, this appears to be a good group to tap as teachers. Women 
who study in the education sequence when they are older tend to use 
their education in the elementary and high school classrooms and to 
rema in in the classroom. 

Lohman (19 66) investigated the relationship between scores on 
the F scale and persistence in teaching. A high score on the F scale 
designates a tendency toward authoritarian, implicitly anti-democratic 
attitudes. The scale consists of thirty items. The respondent is 
asked to indicate the extent of his agreement with each item. The 
items are so phrased that agreement indicates an outlook characterized 
by little tolerance of ambiguity, unquestioned acceptance of authority 
figures, and a perception of the world as hostile and threatening. No 
statistically sifnificant differences were noted among L ohman * s groups. 
However, seme interesting trends were noted. The "always taught" group 
was highest in overall authoritarian attitude while the "taught, left, 
intend not to return group" was lowest. This suggests, although it has 
not been supported statistically, that those women who entered teaching 
imrediately after graduation and were still teaching ten years later 
indicate somewhat greater tendencies toward authorit&tian attitudes than 
do those women who left teaching after a few years of service and report 
that they have no intention of returning. These women who are still 



‘teaching in our schools, as compared with those that left> seem to have 
an outlook that is more readily characterized by conventionalism, little 
tolerance of ambiguity, submissive, unquestioned acceptance of authority 
figures, and a perception of the world as hostile and threatening* 

There is a tendency to ignore the social and psychological determinants 
of human characteristics and events and not to take into account possi- 
ble inner sources of one’s ideas and behavior. If the trend that 
Lohman noted were significant, one might anticipate certain behavior 
attributed to persisters and nonpersisters. Fewer persisters might 
- have considered alternate careers to teaching. Interview findings 
Suggest that persisters more than nonpersisters had opportunity to find 
cut about other professions before selecting teaching. However, more 
persisters made the decision to teach at the elementary school level. 

If persisters represent a more rigid, authoritarian group, one 
might expect them to report fewer discipline problems in the classroom* 
For our sample, persisters report feeling competent as a teacher because 
they have understood children and by extension, have used this under- 
standing to run a comfortably controlled class. 

However, even though present findings do not support the 
tendency noted by Lohman, further investigation might he important. If 
it should be substantiated that teachers who remain within our schools 
have stronger authoritarian attitudes than those who leave, then a 
focus of concern should perhaps shift from the shortage of teachers, 
to an investigation of the nature of the school environment and its 
apparent attraction to those people whose attitudes are considered less 
than fully desirable in education today. 

Discussion of Factors in the Retention of Teachers 

The final objective of this study was to question nonpersisters 
about factors that would bring them back into the classroom sooner. 

Table 52 shows the nonpersister responses to suggestions made by the 
investigators and Table 53 shows additional suggestions made by the non- 
persisters themselves (pages 73 and 7^) • Foremost among these 
suggestions are "opportunity for part-time teaching," courses and work- 
shops to help keep one up to date, and day care centers for young 
children. These ideas are not new. Rabinowitz (1958) mentioned them. 
Crane and Erviti (1955) suggested similar steps and also recommend 
increased salaries and more flexible teaching schedules. Currently 
some of them are being discussed and tried out in various school 
systems. Articles that have appeared in the London Times reflect the 
fact that a teacher shortage exists in Great Britain and the Ministry 
of Education is seeking ways to overcome it. Concern is not so much 
to train more teachers but with the "wastage" that occurs when teachers 
leave the classroom and do not return. In April 1965; Mr. Anthony 
Crosland, Secretary of State for Education and Science, in a speech to 
the National Union of Teachers (London Times . Educational Supplement, 
April 23, 19^5) outlined a fourteen-point plan for improvement of 
British schools. Five of these points referred specifically to ways 
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of preventing "wastage.” These points were: 

1. Develop a national registry of teachers in which girls would 
he enrolled when they first left teaching. This would facilitate keep- 
ing in contact with them. 

2. Aim to develop a five to ten per cent part-time teaching 
staff. All of these part-time jobs would be offered only to married 
women who had families. 

5. Teachers would be welcomed by their local education society 
and attempts would be made to make them feel involved in the society and 
a member of the teaching profession even though they were not presently 
in the classroom. 

4. Nursery schools would be provided where they would produce 
more teachers than they would consume. 

• 5* Refresher courses would be given at convenient times and 
places to make the transition back to the classroom easier. 

In May 1 $ 65 , these ideas were expanded on and it was suggested 
that the conditions of service for part-time teachers be made similar 
to those for full-time teachers in terms of tenure, sick pay, and leave 
(London Times. May 21, 19 65). Apparently, British educators believe 
that part-time teachers are essential to ease the shortage. A plea for 
a change in attitude about part-time teachers has been voiced. 

Miss Helen Simpson, Honorary Secretary, Association of Teachers in 
Colleges and Departments of Education, noted that there was no evidence 
that part-time teachers at the elementary level increased student 
insecurity or decreased the amount or quality of learning. She stated 
that a "change in the conditions for part-time appointments is 
essential if women are to return (to teaching] in large numbers. 

Moreover, it does justice to the professional woman anxious to exercise 
her skill and training." (London Times, Educational Supplement. 

April % 1965) 

New York City also is facing the fact that part-time teachers 
might ease the shortage. Leonard Buder writes, "The field of education, 
with its persistent teachers shortages, would appear to be a natural area 
for the employment of housewives as part-time teachers. But this requires 
a radical change in thinking by many public school administrators and 
local school boards." (New York Times, November 7 , 1965 ) And in 1966, 
the New York City school system "invited qualified persons to apply for 
part-time positions. •• The rate of pay [ /ould] be proportionate to 
that of a full-time sub... The part-timers [would] also receive pro- 
portionately the same vacation pay and sick leave benefits now given to 
present day-to-day substitutes ." (New York Times, February 9 , 1966) 

Within the United States, also, an attempt is being made to 
train more teachers. Some emphasis is being given to attracting 
(l) older women who have already raised their families since studies 
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have shown thst these women seen to becow persist ers after they 
complete their training, (2) men who have reached retirement age and 
who wish to undertake a second profession, and ( 3 ) men and women who 
did not originally prepare themselves for a profession and who are 
now interested in becoming teachers* 

Many people have considered the problem of nonpersisters and 
have conceived possible ways of reducing the amount of "wastage." Ideas 
are slowly being put into practice and the value of these changes will 
have to be evaluated over. the course of the next few years. 
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CONCLUSIONS, AMD MLICATICNS 



J* kas been a fact that, although more and more college 
w have been preparing for the teaching profesaion, there are 

with thif h ^rtLr« 1 H f ^ d te ? CherS t0 Btaff clasarooaa. Concerned 
and Pvaino '4 ,, . bbe ra ^ e ®f attrition of teachers, the Research 

ror»l^r 0f rne °! ty diversity of New York undertook 
along tern study of one group of graduates of the municipal colleges 

SlW MedLey {1959) ’ 

One h,.nd^ i „J reS “ t / tUdy represents the final °*>e ° f the series. 

nonpersisters were interviewed aid ninety-four persisters 

th^e + d t ° 0DprehenBlve questionnaire. The data collectedby using 

persists CTmos an ^b-n COB,E,ariBons between the persister and non- 
of ti! ’ ^ th th£ "oupersister subgroups, and between some 

of the persister and nonpersister subgroups were made. Questions were 

t£ S ^- a "?- Were diBCUSBed ln thc WUr of this report. in S* 

raised^an^the WiU be restated ' thTquestions thafwere 

for bringing n0Dp€rsi8ters ba <* t«. e 



Ml . . - 3,16 nonpersisting teacher has been the focus of many studies. 

!^tLrPd 0n, ^ i0 \^ b0 ^ the rea ? ons for nonpersisters has already been 
8 . The objective of this study has been to continue the search 

+hf+ 1€ ^£+\ W « y teachers leave classroom service and for suggestions 
that might bring them back to teaching. 

A number of questions were posed concerning reasons for non- 
persistence. Each will be discussed. 



1 . 



^ financial status related to persistence? 



than thnJ^oc^ be ™ f 0 i“ d thst hu 8band8 of peraiaters have lower incomea 
motivating Fin f ncial ne ed may well be the greateat 

rtil ! ht ? eepB persisters with young children at their jobs. 

X -8 possible that moat peraiating mothera with young children would 
leave teaching were it not for their financial need. 

mother wt^eXuZZ™* in d6ten » inin 8 wbB ^er a wife and 

r.™n.<+-.i The ^ ata ’ obtained secondhand, auggeata that huabanda are r,o,i- 
Theya r reportedl y willing to have their wivea work aa 
long aa thia work doea not interfere with their own needa or with thoae 



of the children. Very few of the husbands are reported as actively 
supporting the idea of a working wife. 



3. Is a person’s involvement with home and professional or cownity 
work related to nonpersistence? 



Most of the women who left teaching did so because they felt 
it their responsibility to devote full time to their families. Many 
women return to teaching after their children axe grown. For some 
this means that all children are in elementary school and for others 
that their adolescents are in college* Nonpersisters are more involved 
in community activities than are persist ers. They have more spare time 
and it is probable that these organizations fill the nonpersister’s 
need for stimulation while she is not working, rather than serve to 
deter her from working. 

4. When did the nonpersister decide to teach? Did vocational guidance 
in high school or college affect their decisions? 

Neither persisters nor nonpersisters took advantage of voc- 
ational guidance that may have been available to «hfti at the high school 
or college level. The decision to teach seems to have been made early 
more often by persisters than by nonpersisters, and to have been made 
by default many times by college students who were encouraged by their 
families, who did not have any driving interests, or who felt they could 
not accomplish their real ambitions. It would seem, therefore, that 
many women enter teaching without maximum commitment to the profession. 
Although many stay with the profession and become satisfied, effective 
teachers, many others leave teaching after a few years giving family 
responsibilities as their major reason. It may be that lack of voc- 
ational guidance and redirection when necessary are also contributing 
to the attrition. These findings suggest that guidance and direction 
is needed for education students during the early stages of the edu- 
cation sequence. Students need a more realistic idea of what it means 
to be a teacher and what tasks are involved. Students need help to 
assess their interest in teaching and their ability to work with youth 
during their initial courses in the education sequence, and some of 
them need assistance to change their major fields o_ study and their 
vocational aims to areas in which they will find greater satisfaction. 

If students leave the sequence because they decide, having had 
vocational guidance, that they would really not enjoy, the kinds of 
work involved in teaching or that their interest lay elsewhere, the 
effect, over the long term, might be fewer nonpersisters. 



Many women appear to become teachers by default. One possible 
reason for this is the ease of entering teacher training and the 
financial subsidies offered to someone who takes this course of study. 
Stiles (1957) noted that perhaps it is too easy to become a teacher* 

By Implication, perhaps the entrance requirements for teacher training 
courses should be raised, the standards made more stringent, and the 
whole process of becoming a teacher made more difficult. This idea 
merits consideration and perhaps study. What does happen to women in a 
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profession such as engineering or Medicine where lack of financial 
subsidy makes it more difficult to study and where competition for the 
student £ place in college is stronger? Does the raising of standards 
raise the prestige value of the position and serve to bold women and 
attract more men to the profession? 

5 . Hew do nonpersisters and persisters evaluate their training experi- 
ence and initial teaching experience? Did the initial teaching 
experience contribute to the decision to reamin in or to leave teach- 
ing? What dis satisfactions, e.g., school administration, student body, 

school assignment, distance from home, are contributive to teacher non- 
persistence? 

Persisters and nonpersisters describe their college education 
as too theorectical and as somewhat unrealistic. They were trained in 
middle class schools and were then placed in schools to work with 
children who had different educational goals and values. The first 
year of teaching was experienced by both persisters and nonpersisters 
as a shock, as frightening, overwhelming, and very difficult. During 
this first year of teaching, the neophytes wanted more assistance 
‘th&n they were given and they wanted practical advice. The first year 
of teaching was experienced as most demanding and least satisfying, and 
it may well be this emotional set which makes many women leave the 
profession as soon as they can. Other researchers, as well as the 
population interviewed for this study, note the need for greater assist- 
ance during the first year of teaching. It would seem that certain 
revisions are needed in the education training process and in the 
handling of the new teacher. Certainly within the last ten years, seme 
revisions in curriculum have been made, but perhaps other revisions 
are needed. Perhaps assistance to the new teacher should be the 
college’s responsibility and some kind of continuation of supervision 
and training should be offered by the college after t» student has 
graduated. Perhaps school systems must hire non judgmental helpers to 
work with new teachers. It seems vital that the beginning teacher 
be given adequate support and assistance. The BRIDGE project (1965) 

and lawman (1965) have described kinds of in-service assistance tech- 
niques. 



No one cited initial difficulty in handling a class as a 
reason for leaving teaching. They found the first year very difficult 
and wanted more assistance than they received. We can only speculate how 
touch these difficulties affected the decision made a year or so later. 



Similarly many complaints were made about unsympathetic 
administrators, paper work, additional jobs in school unrelated to 
teaching (such as lunch room duty). However, these were not given as 
the reasons for leaving the profession. 



Some of the facts and implications for reducing the number of 
nonpersisters have been cited in answer to the questions originally 



posed. Two other facts not originally studied contributed some 
information about the problem as well as ideas for partially solving 
the problem of teacher shortage. 

Teaching is primarily a woman’s profession and is perceived 
as a sex-linked occupation. A majority of these women marry and step 
working in order to fulfill responsibilities to their home and families. 
How can the profession be made more attractive to men? The problem 
of attracting men to elementary and secondary school teaching may be 
primarily one of size of salary. Men with equal training can make more 
money in other professions. But that problem is more a social problem 
than one for the school administrator. Occupations are conceived of 
as linked to one or the other of the sexes. Until these linkages are 
weakened, the problems of shortages in both masculine and feminine 
conceived professions cannot be satisfactorily solved. 

Many women return to teaching after their children are grown. 
Women who have begun and completed their studies while their own 
children are attending school tend to persist as teachers after they 
achieve their degrees. 

Most women leave teaching because they want to or must devote 
full time to family and child-rearing responsibilities. It seems * 
unlikely that this situation will change until first- attitudes about 
working mothers change, and second, adequate and responsible child 
care at reasonable cost becomes available. It may be possible, as 
some nonpersisters have suggested, to lure teachers back by providing 
child care. But more likely ( although change is occurring as the women 
suffragettes of this era speak out) social attitudes and the subtle 
pressures put on mothers to remain at home, will keep mothers from 
teaching at least until all children are in school all day. 

Possible solutions might be: l) To concentrate on training 

older women who have already raised their families, recognizing that 
it may be difficult to get them to accept modern psychological think- 
ing and to train them in current education methodology. Older women, 
it has been found, become persisters. It would be desirable to 
evaluate their performance as teachers and then possibly to enlarge 
or modify their preparation so as to help them become effective 
teachers. In a utopian vein, it may be possible to eliminate from 
the training program experiences which come with age and to add 
areas of study and experience which would hopefully overcome some 
of the behaviors and prejudices which become ingrained with age. 

2) To make the field attractive, both financially and in terms of 
prestige , for men. The implication here is that classroom teaching 
itself would be made attractive and that there would be no need for 
the teacher to look for satisfactions within the administrative ranks. 
Apparently teachers frequently feel impelled to work their way up the 
administrative hierarchy for economic and ego satisfactions. 3) To 
develop child care centers located within or near a school. Such 
facilities might encourage some young mothers to return to teaching. 

And, if economically feasible, that is, if enough young mothers made 
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use of then, they would represent one way to reduce the number of 
teacher dropouts* 

Finally, the nonpersisters were asked what changes ni ght bring 
then back into the teaching profession. The prinary recoonendation was 
to provide opportunity for part-tine teaching. This would fill the 
nonpersisters* apparent need for stimulation outside of their hone and 
would help fill the vacancies. Other suggestions were that the school 
system provide courses and workshops to help the teacher keep up to 
date with current innovations and maintain the feeling that she is still 
a member of the profession, more flexible use of licenses, and day care 
centers for young c h i ldr en of teachers. Some of these suggestions are 
already being pat into practice. 

This study concludes the longitudinal study of 195k education 
graduates from the four colleges of The City University of Hew York. 

Some previously known facts have been re-enforced; some new facts about 
the group have been added* Although it is* not possible to generalize 
to other specific groups of teachers, many of the thi ngs that have been 
found and written seem general enough to apply to other groups of 
teachers. Finally, the opinions of n&.perslsting teachers about factors 
which would bring them back into the profession have been sought. 

These factors, plus other information gleaned from the interviews, lead 
to implications for action and to possible partial solutions for the 
problem of nonpersistence in teaching. Perhaps seme of the suggestions 
made here, which have developed out of other researchers* ideas 
suggestions of our respondents, can lead to greater holding power and 
less wastage of teacher womanpaeier. 
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BACKGROUND 



National and local concern about shortages In teacher personnel 
and high rates of leaving the classroom prompted the Division of 
Teacher Education of The City University of New York to undertake a 
longitudinal study of its teacher education graduates of the class of 
1953- 5^. Four questionnaire studies and two interview studies have 
been spaced over a period of eleven years. The present study is a con- 
tinuation and culmination of this longitudinal study. The study was 
planned to add data to the existing body of knowledge about the differ- 
ences between the person who persists in teaching and the person who 
leaves teaching, and to emphasize possible solutions to the problem 
of the teacher dropout. 



OBJECTIVES 

This study and report constitute the end point of a series of 
studies. When they were conceived originally, three main questions 
were raised: (l) who leaves teaching? (2) why do they leave? and 

(3) he w can those nonpersisters be drawn back into the classroom? 
Earlier studies in this series provided an answer to the first question. 
In the main, it is the married women with young children who retire 
from teaching because of home responsibilities. In part this finding 
responds to the second question also. But to a larger extent, there 
has been no complete answer given to the eecond. Such questions as 
these can be raised: 

1. Do many mothers fail to return because their family 
income is ample? 

2. Is a person’s involvement with home and professional or 
community work related to nonpersistence? 

3* Do nonpersisters’ husbands discourage them from handling 
the double job of teacher and homemaker and, conversely, do persisters’ 
husbands encourage and assist them with the double load? 

4. How does one ’8 initial teaching experience contribute to 
the decision to remain in or to leave teaching? 



5« Wat the person* s anticipation of vhat teaching would be 
like consonant with the real experience? 

6* Does the type of guidance received in high school or 
college have an affect on job involvement and on the decision to r e m ain 
in teaching? 

With regard to the third question, one of the major objectives 
of this current study has been to question nonpersisters about factors 
that would bring them back into the classroom sooner. Further ob- 
jectives of this study were to elucidate areas of practical as well 
as of personal concern to the nonpersister, such as: Are aspects of 
the teacher* 8 early life experience related to persistence or non- 
persistence? When did nonpersisters first think of teaching as a 
vocational choice and what or whc influenced this choice? Do non- 
persisters plan to return to teaching and, if so, are there factors 
which would make them return sooner? 

PROCEDURE 



In previous studies of the graduating class of 1954, data 
were collected by use of brief mail questionnaires* For this project, 
an extensive interview schedule was constructed since the intention 
was to probe many areas which might be related to nonpersistence* 

It was originally planned to study the nonpersister interview 
results in an attempt to identify all reasons for nonpersistence and 
to compare them with the persisters interviewed for another study on 
as many variables as possible* It became apparent that many questions 
that would provide important information about nonpersistence had not 
been asked of the original peraister group. It was therefore decided 
to amplify the aspect of the study dealing with comparisons between 
persisters and nonpersisters by developing a mail questionnaire for 
persisters which would be directly comparable to the nonpersister 
interview schedule* 

From an original population of 1,526 graduates of the class 
of 1954, th* sample available for longitudinal study in 1964 was 559 
people* Of these some were working within the public school system 



and sane were not. These 659 people were classified as either 
persisters or nonpersisters and constitute the sample for the present 
study from which 100 nonpersisters and 9** persisters were chosen to 
be studied by interview and questionnaire. Subjects were identified 
as persisters if in the ten-year period, 1954-64, they had taught for 
seven to ten years and were teaching in 1964. Nonpersisters were 
defined for the present study as respondents who were not teaching at 
the time of the 1964 questionnaire. This group was divided into four 
subgroups: 

1. Clear nonpersisters had left teaching and had stated 
that they did not want nor plan to return. 

2. "Fuzzy” nonpersisters were on extended maternity leave. 
They stated that they did not know when they would return to teaching. - 

3. Undecided subjects were also on maternity leave but 
stated that they do not know whether or not they would ever return 
to teaching. 

4. Those subjects in the "never taught", group never entered 
the teaching profession although they completed all necessary college 
courses including student teaching. 

The groups of persister and nonpersister subjects were 
stratified according to sex, marital status, age of children, and 
grade level at which they prepared to teach. Based on the number of 
subjects in each subgroup, a proportional sample of 100 was chosen. 

It was planned to interview the nonpersisters in New York City. 
To diake this feasible, anyone who lived outside of a fifty-mile radius 
from New York City was eliminated from the sample* The remaining 200 
subjects were sent a letter explaining the nature of this study and 
advising that they would receive a telephone call to, arrange a con- 
venient time for an interview. 

In order to improve the willingness of these people to be 
interviewed, a stipend of $10.00 was offered to each person who came 
to be interviewed. This reduced the frequency of refusals and broken 
appointments, and improved the degree to which those interviewed would 
be representative of the group. Persisters were contacted, by mail. 
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Tools* In project S-333, the first part of this study? the interview 
schedule previously used with persisting teachers was modified to 
make it relevant to the nonpersister group* The interview schedule 
was tried out in a few interviews* These were recorded and studied 
with a view to improving the schedule. On the basis of this tryout, 
a revised interview schedule was developed. In order to obtain 
information about the extended persister group, a questionnaire, 
parallel in construction to the interview schedule, was written* 

Data C ollection * Interviews with the nonpersisters were conducted in 
booths made available in a guidance laboratory at one of the colleges 
of The City University of New York* Data were collected on tapes 
^ written notes for the nonpersisters and in the questionnaire 
returned by the persister group* Each interview and questionnaire was 
analyzed using similar precoded rating scales so that the persister 
and nonpersister groups could be compared* Persist ers were contacted 
Qhly by mail* A stamped addressed envelope was enclosed to facilitate 
their return of the completed questionnaire* 

Statistical Treat men t of the Data * After the questionnaire re s ponses 
were coded, the coded results were transferred to IBM cards and 
tabulated* The Chi 2 measure was used to compare two or more groups 
with respect to multiple responses and to test the general null 
hypothesis that the responses given by the two or more groups were 
independent* 



RESULTS AMD CONCLUSIONS 

A bulk of data was gathered from the persisters and nonpersisters 
on the interview schedule and questionnaire. Despite the fact that the 
interview had been revised after an initial tryout, as they continued 
interviewing, the psychologists became aware that some questions were 
repetitious, responses to others overlapped, seme were found to deal 
with material far removed from the problem of persistence, or, for other 
questions, the subjects could not remember enough facts to give 
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meaningful answers. For the nest part, it was round that the 
responses to two or three questions overlapped. The response was 
thee coded only once. The Ronpersister Interview Schedule has 156 
items. Appoximately twenty questions on examination were found to 
yield data irrelevant for this study. Responses to approximately 
^5 other questions further elaborated each other, drew the same 
response as another item had, or in some other way overlapped. Ap- 
proximately 95 questions were statistically analyzed. 

In the paper, the statistical findings are presented in 
detail. The data were divided into the following eight major group- 
ings: 

1. Early life experience and self-image, friends, relation- 
ships with parents*. 

2. Working experience prior to and during college. 

3. Financial pressures during college and currently. 

4. Guidance and vocational choice. 

5* Reactions to education courses. 

6. . Initial teaching experience. 

7* Involvement with home and conmunity or with study or 
another job— family relationships. 

8. Attitudes of self and family toward the working 

mother. 

The persister and nonpersister groups were found to be sta- 
tistically significantly different in the following areas— in so far 
as these areas were tapped by the questionnaire: 

V 

1. There is a slight tendency noted for persisters 9 fathers 
to have had jobs towards the lower end of the occupational ratings and 
more nonpersisters describe their fathers 9 occupations as within the 
professional or managerial group. 

2. Persisters 9 fathers are reported to have been more 
interested in their heme than nonpersisters 9 fathers. However, both 
groups in general recall - close relationship with their parents 
and describe themselves as "getting along well" with parents. 

3. Persist ers report that they spent their solitary time 
on homework whereas more nonpersisters were involved with a hobby. 
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A tendency for nonpersisters to like school less them persisters is 
reported • 

It was more difficult financially for persisters to 
attend college than it was for nonpersisters. Hie group of persisters 
and nonpersisters can be differentiated currently on the basis of 
husbands* income. Persisters* husbands have the lower incases. 

5- Although more members of both the persister and non- 
persister groups made their decision to teach while in college, a 
somewhat greater percentage of persisters than nonpersisters report 
this decision at the elementary school level. Both groups 
report that they did not attend assemblies where vocations were dls* 
cussed and did not talk with a guidance counselor about their 
decision... 

6. Both groups were strongly impressed by the differences 
between classroom instruction and their student teaching experience, 
and the differences between student teaching and the real f eeh ln g 
experience. Persisters felt that student teaching was not realistic 
preparation for going on your own into the cltxssroaa. Persisters 
appreciated the practice gained during student teaching, wL^reas non* 
persisters emphasized the differences between what they had learned 
in the classroom and experienced when teaching and tended to ignore 
the beneficial effects of student teaching. Both groups reported that 
the first year of teaching was most difficult and stated a need for 
more assistance during this year. 

7. Persisters feel more of an obligation to make a financial 
contribution to family income than do nonpersisters. However, 
persister wives report that their husbands are noncommittal about 
their working and report that little active approval is given to the 
fact that they work. Nonpersister wives themselves seem to shun 

the idea of working. 

8. * Both groups respond to the same values within the teaching 
profession. Of greatest importance is the opportunity for creative self 
expression, contributing to the development and improvement of the stu~ 
dent 8. According to most of the respondents, they selected teaching be* 
cause it is a stimulating opportunity to work with children and to help 
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then lean and develop. 

9* The persisters and nonpersister* were compared for the vari- 
able of age. The groups are significantly different. A considerable num- 
ber of the persister sample achieved their college degree at the age of 
30 or older - ten years older t h a n the typical age for graduating c oll ege. 

10. The nonpersister group appears to be somewhat more indepen- 
dent and less restricted by authoritarian fiats than the persister group. 

11. The financial differences between the persister and non- 
persister groups seem to represent social class differences. 

12. Both groups report the first year of teaching as a difficult 
one, involving a "reality shock” because of the differences between their 
preparation for teaching and what they experienced as beginning t ea chers . 

The findings of this study reiterate the fact that most of the 
women who left teaching did so because they felt it their responsibility 
to devote full time to their families. Teaching is primarily a woman's 
profession and is perceived as a sex-linked occupation. The problem of 
attracting men to elementary and secondary school teaching may he one of 
salary. Men with equal training can make more money in other professions. 
But that problem is more a social problem than one for the school adminis- 
trator. Occupations are conceived of as linked to one or the other of the 
sexes. Until these linkages are weakened, the problems of shortages in 

both masculine and feminine conceived professions cannot be satisfactorily 
solved. 



The decision to teach seems to have been made early more often 
by persisters than by nonpersisters and to have been made by default many 
times by college students who were encouraged by their families, who did 
not have any driving interests, or who felt they could not accomplish 
their real ambition. It would seem, therefore, that many women enter 
teaching without maximum commitment to the profession. 

It may be that lack of vocational guidance and redirection when 
necessary are also contributing to the attrition. This suggests that 
guidance and direction is needed for education students during the early 
stages of the education sequence. 
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Persisters and nonpera istera describe their college education a a 
too theoretical and as unrealistic. They were trained in middle class 
schools and were then placed in schools to work with children who had 
different educational goals and values. The first year of teaching was 
experienced as a shock, overwhelming, and very difficult. Other researchers 
we ll 48 the population interviewed for this study note the need for 
greater assistance during the first year of teaching. Various proposals 
about in-service assistance techniques have been amde. 

The nonpersisters were asked what changes might bring them back 
into the teac hin g profession. The primary recommendation was to provide 
opportunity for part-time teaching. Other suggestions were that the school 
system provide courses and workshops to help the teacher keep up to date 
with current innovations and maintain the feeling that she is still a member 
of the profession, more flexible use of licenses, end day care centers for 
the young children of teachers. 

This study concludes the longitudinal study of 1954 education 
graduates from the four colleges of the City University of New York. Some 
previously known facts have been re-enforced; some new facts about the 
group have been added. Although it is not possible to generalise specific- 
ally to other groups of teachers, many of the findings seem general 
to apply to other groups of teachers. Finally, the opinions of nonpersist- 
ing teachers about factors which would bring them hack into the profession 
have been sought. These factors, plus other information gleaned from the 
interviews lead to implications for action and to possible partial solu- 
tions for the problem of nonpersistence in teaching. 
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APPENDIX A 



LETTER TO NONPERSISTERS 










The City University of New York 
Division of Teacher Education 

OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



Dear 



You have been most gracious in cooperating with us over the years by 
answering the questionnaires sent to you about your professional status. 
We are now attempting to carry on a more detailed study of a selected 
group of the 195^ class of Teacher Education graduates and we would like 
an opportunity to talk with you at length about facets of your profes- 
sional life that would be most difficult to inquire into on a question- 
naire. We are very interested in your opinions about teaching and hope 
that you will give us an opportunity to talk with you about them. 

We will telephone you within the next month to arrange an appointment 
for an interview. We would like to meet you at: 

921 Lexington Avenue (68th Street) 

3rd Floor, Guidance Laboratory 

If this will be difficult, or, if you would prefer, we will try to come 
to your home. If you can come to Manhattan^ we will arrange a token 
payment of $10 in appreciation of your cooperation and travel expenses 
incurred. 



This is the last part of the ten-year study in which you have been 
involved. The success of the project is in part dependent upon your 
cooperation. We hope that you will continue to help us. We look for- 
ward to speaking with you. 



Sincerely yours. 




Albert J. Harris v Director 
Office of Research and Evaluation 
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APPENDIX B 



NONPERSISTBR INTHtVIBf SCHEDULE 



' »n 






The City University of New York 
Division of Teacher Education 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



Name 



Age Number 



Int erview Schedule * 

I* Background information - first I would like to ask about 
your family: 

A* Where were your parents born? Mother: US A 

Othe r 

Father: USA 

Other 

B. And you? USA - City 

Other 



What was their general educational background? 


Mother: self-taught (no formal school) 


yes No 


elementary school graduate 


yes No 


high school graduate 


yes No 


college graduate 


yes No 


beyond college 


yes No 


Father: self-taught 


yes No 


elementary school graduate 


yes No 


high school graduate 


yes No 


college graduate 


yes No 


beyond college 


yes No 



II* Schooling 

A. For elementary school, what kind of school did you attend? 

Publi c 

privat e 

parochia l 

other 



B* For high school, what kind of school did you attend? 

publi c 

privat e 

parochia l 

other 



i 



i 










2 . 

III. School experience (referring to before college - get 
global impression) 

A. Tell me what you were like in school** 

B. What did you like best? 

C. What did you like least? 

D. What do you remember about your teachers? 

E. Describe an incident that stands out in your mind 
about school. 

P. Did you enjoy school? (global impression) 

very muc h some very little don’t know 

IV. Relationships with parents (referring to before college 
get global impressions ) 

A. Mother: 



1. What kinds of things did you do with your 
mother? 

2. Did you have fun together? 

rarel y sometime s ofte n 
■ don’t remember 

mm rnmi> 

3* Did she read to you? 

non e littl e lo t don’t remembe r 

4. What did you talk about together? 

5* How did you get along with your mother? 

Did you feel close to her? Help me make a 
rating on this. 

very clos e som e not clos e 
can’t remembe r 

6. Did you fight? 

non e som e a lo t don’t remembe r 

7* Was there an area of interest or concern 
that you remember your mother feeling 
strongly about? 

(Probe: for example, about getting an educa- 

tion, politics, about women working, about 
having a family. ) 







3 . 



8. Did your mother work outside of the home? 
ye s n o 

9* What kind of work did your mother do when: 

a. all children were under 6 

housewif e othe r 

b. children were 6*12 years 

housewif e othe r 

c. children were 12 to 20 years 

housewif e othe r 

10. When she worked, about how many days a 
week did she work? 

12 3^56 

11. Who took care of you? self 

mai d 

other sibling s 

relativ e 

othe r 

12. How did you feel about your mother working? 



B. father: 

1. What kind of work did your father d o 

2. What kinds of things did you do with father? 

3* Did you have fun together? 

rarel y sometime s ofte n 

V. Did he read to you? 

non e littl e lot don*t remember 

5* What did you talk about together? 

6 . How did you get along with your father? Did 
you feel close to him? Help me mate a rating 
on this. 

very close some not close 



can’t remember 



!• Did you fight? 

non e som e a lo t don*t re memb er 

8. Was there an area of interest or concern that 
you remember your father feeling strongly 
about? 

9» How did your father feel about your mother 
working? 

Friends and self-activities: 

A. Friends 



1. Did you have any friends? (global memory) 

singl e fe w man y 

2. What kinds of things did you do together? 

Did your friends enjoy school? 
very muc h som e very littl e 
don*t know 



B. Self activities 

1. What did you do- typically when you came home 
from school? 

Rank from 1 to 5 

homework _____ 

Play 

household chore s 

religious schoo l 

additional lessons 

(non-academic areas-e.g. 
dance, instrument, other ) 

2. What kinds of things did you do by yourself? 
5* What books read? 

4. What other hobbies did you have? 
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VI. What are you doing now? - ask all areas that are pertinent 



A. Job - not teaching: 

1. What is your job? 

2. Is it an extra job? ye s n o 
3* What exactly do you do? 

b. Do you enjoy it? 

5* What do you enjoy about it? 

6. Why did you stop teaching? 

B. Family - (homemaker) 

1. How old were you when you got married ? 

2. How long did you teach before you got married? __ 

3« How long did you teach after you got married? ___ 

4. When and why did you step teaching? (lookirg for 
immediate reason - not affective . j 

5* Who is in your family? 

6. Do you have help? ye s n o 

7- What do they help with? 

8. Any free time? ye s n o 

9* About how much? 

10. What do you do with this free time? (specifics) 

11. Do you find you need time to be alone? ye s no 

sometime s 

12. Do you. have this time? ye s n o sometimes^ 
13* What do you do during this time? (specifics) 

14. What magazines do you subscribe to? 

15* What trips have you made during the last 5 years? 
16. How do you spend your time with your children? 

17* What do your children enjoy most doing with you? 
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18. What do you enjoy most doing with them? 

19* What qualities would ye x like your children to 
have as adults? 

20. What do you do after your children are asleep? 

21. What do you enjoy most about being home? 

22. What is most frustrating? 

23* How does your husband feel about working wives? 
or mothers? 

24. Does he ever encourage you to return to work? 

25* Under what circumstances do you think he might encour- 
age you to return to work? 

2(s. Some women feel they have a responsibility to make a 
financial contribution to their family. Do you? 

27* If you worked, what would you use the money for? 

(If they say for essentials; how do they feel about 
this?) 

28. Within what range is your husband* s income? 

under *6, 000 _ 

6 , 000 - 10 , 000 

10,000-15,000 

15,000 plus _____ 

29. Is this comfortable for you to live on? yes no 

30. Are there things you want or need that you cannot have 
on this income? 

hesitant firm won*t answer 

yes no yes no “*” 

(If hesitant or firm "yes": for example, what?) 



31. Do you have married friends with children who are 
employed outside of their home? ye s n o 

32. Are they teachers? ye s n o 
33* What do they do? 

p4. How do you feel about staying home opposed to working? 

35* Are there circumstances that would make you go back 
to work now? (get response aside from financial) 
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36. In how many years do you plan to return to teaching? 
Study - 

!«. What are you studying? 



D. 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



What is your purpose? pleasure 

advance credit 



retrainin g 



Are you enjoying it? very muc h some not much 
Will it have an effect on your salary? yes no 



Community work 



1* What organizations do you belong to or work for? 

2. Are you an officer? yes no 

3 * Do you attend meetings? regularl y sporadically 

if. Committee participation? ye s n o 

5 - How much time a week do you give to these 
organizations? 

6. What is satisfying about this work? 



VII. Retrospect 

A. You studied in the education curriculum in college. We 

would like you to think back to the time prior to this: 

1. At what age iid you decide to teach? ______ 

2. What were the influences that made you decide on 
teaching? 

3 * Was there any person who helped you zaake the 
v — ' decision? Who? 

If. Did you ever consider studying towards some other 
career? yes n o 

5. Which one? 

6. What did you find attractive about it? 

7 * What made you finally decide on teaching? 

8. Did you talk with a guidance counselor before choosing 
to be a teacher? 



9» Did. you attend assemblies where different vocations 
were discussed? 

10. Did you have opportunity to obtain information about 
other vocations? 



College 

1. Did you participate in any extracurricular activities 
in college? ye s n o 

2. iliich ones? 

3* Did you ever work before, during or after college? 

What did you do? 

befor e durin g afte r 

4. What did you like about the job (s). What did you 
dislike? 

5* Did you ever have an opportunity to tutor or work 
with children? ye s n o 

6 . What kind of an experience was this for you? 

7* Have you found throughout your life that you enjoy 
explaining things or showing people how to do things? 

very much some little very little 

don't kno w 

8. Have you found that people learn easily from you? 

(not associated with formal teaching experience) 

Now, would you think back to your first teaching experience: 

1. In general, how would you describe yourself as a begin- 
ning teacher? 

2. In what ways did you feel competent? 

3* In what ways did you feel unsure? 

4. What did you like about your colleagues? 

5* Did you feel accepted by them or did you feel "raw” 
and out of place? Help me rate this: 

raw accepted 

1 2 3 4 5 

How did your first year of teaching go for you? 
hard easy 

1 2 3 4 5 



6 . 



7* How Jfrree did you feel to discuss your problems with 
your principal? 

not free very free 

1 2 3 4 5 

8 . Tell me more about it (if rated 3> 2, or l) 

9* Your supervisor? 

not free very free 

12 3^5 

10. Other teachers? 

not free very free 

12 3 4 5 

11 . 3 ji general, how much help did you get? 

a let none 

1 2 3 4 5 

12. How free were you to try out your own ideas in the 
classroom? very fre e som e not at al l 

13* What do you think that depended on? 

14. How did you feel about the paper work? 

15. Was your school considered to be a "difficult" school? 

16 . How many students in your class? 

under 1 0 10 to 2 0 20 to 3 0 over 3 0 

17« What did you teach? 

18. Was that what you prepared to teach? ye s n O 

19. Did you meet the parents? ye s n o 

20. What were they like? 

21. What were their feelings about education? 

22. What were your duties outside of teaching? 

23* How did you feel about them? 

24. Did you have a particular role in your school - either 
official or by reputation? ye s n o 

a. if yes: How did you feel about it? 

b. if no: Would you have liked to? 

25* Did you have difficulty maintaining an orderly 
classroom? yes no 
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26. How do you account for that? 

27* Did you feel there were things about school life for 
teachers that could have been different? ye s n o 

28. What things? 

29* Do you remember your student teaching experience? 
ye s no 

30. In what ways was it helpful? 

31- In what ways was it not helpful? 

52. Was there a difference between what you were taught 

in class and what you experienced as a student teacher? 

non e som e very muc h 

33 • Between student teaching and teaching? 

' non e som e very muc h 

3^» Between what you were taught in class and your 
experience as a teacher? 

non e som e very muc h 

35 • Please tell us about some of these differences. 

36. As a beginning teacher, did you have an image of a 
good teacher? ye s n o 

37- What was it? 

38* Has your image of a good teacher changed? 

39- Did you feel that your school helped you to be the kind 
of teacher you wanted to be? 

helped hindered 

12 3 

IfO. Please tell me a little bit about this. 

4l. Do you feel you have changed in any ways since leaving 
teaching that would make it difficult for you to go 
back to teaching? 

(Probe: strong change in philosophy, feel responsibil- 

ities lie elsewhere - spell these outl How 
fulfill these repsonsibilities? - e.g., help 
husband on job - what exactly does she do?) 



0 



D. Financial 



I 

I 

t 

I 



1* Was it financially difficult for you to attend 
college? ye s n o 

2- Did you have to work while attending college? 
ye s n o 

3» If yes: What was the money you earned used for? 

4. Did you have a scholarship or other kind of financial 
aid while in college? yes no 



I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 




dk 
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NOKPERSISTER CODING SH E E TS 



ITEM 



CODE 



COL. 



I 

I 

I 

1 



1 



m 



Ident. No. (omit first 1-3 
digit) 



Sheet No. (l, 2 , 3 , 4 ) 



I B 



4 

5 



10-11 



Coded by 
A - 1 
B - 2 
C - 3 
D - 4 

Sub-group 
A - 1 
B - 2 
C - 3 
D - 4 
E.- 5 
F - 6 
G - 7 

H - i 
J - 2 
K- 3 
M - 4 
N - 5 

Reaction to bein^ 
interviewed 

1 very interested - 1 

- 2 

little interested - 3 

2 openness during interview 
guarded only in 

personal areas - l 

- 2 

guarded throughout - 3 



Age 12-13 

I A Me i her 

no answer, DK - o l 4 

USA - i 

other - 2 

Father 

no answer, DK - 0 15 

USA - 1 

other ~ 2 



I C 



II A 



in a 



B 



CODE 

You 

no answer, DK - 0 
NIC “* ;i 
other city,USA - 2 
other - 3 

Mother 

no answer, DK - 0 
self taught - 1 
elem. School • 2 
HS grad. - 3 
college grad. - 4 
beyond college - 5 

Father 

no answer, DK - 0 
self-taught - l 
elem. school - 2 
HS grad. - 3 
college grad. - 4 
beyond college - 5 

no answer, DK - 0 
public - 1 
parochial - 2 
other private - 3 

no answer, DK - 0 
public - l 
parochial - 2 
other private - 3 

no answer, don’t- 0 
remember 

behavior - l 
learning - 2 
both - 3 
other - 4 

no answer, DK - 0 
teachers - l 
subjects - 2 
discipline - 3 
social - 4 
other - 5 
everything - 



COL. 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 



■ ERJC 




1 



1 



*5 



CODE SHEET FOR MPN-PERSISIER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE page 2 




CODE 



no answer, DK -0 
teachers - l 
subjects - 2 
discipline - 3 
social - 4 
other - 5 
nothing - 6 

no answer, DK - 0 
positive aspects- 1 
negative aspects- 2 
nothing - 3 
neutral - 4 
nixed - 5 



III P 



no answer, DK 

teachers 

subjects 

discipline 

social 

other 

nothing . 

no answer 







very much 
some 






very little 


J* 

m 




don’t know 




IV A 1 


no answer 


1 




household tasks 


1 




cult.-intell. 

recreation 


S3 




other 


n: 

Hi 

22 




don’t remember 
very little 




2 


no answer 
rarely 
sometimes 
often 

don’t remember 


i 


3 


no answer 

none 

little 


f 




a lot 

don’t remember 
told stories 



- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 5 

- 6 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 0 
® 1 
- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 5 

- 6 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

■ 3 
- 4 

■ 5 




24 



25 



26 



27 



ITEM CODE 

4 no answer - 0 

day to day 
events - 1 

personal prob. - 2 
cult. -int ell. - 3 
friends - 4 

politics - 5 

other - 6 

everything - 7 
can’t remember - 8 

$ no answer - 0 

very close - 1 

some - 2 

not close - 3 

can’t remember - 4 

6 no answer - 0 

none - l 

some - 2 

a lot - 3 

don’t remember - 4 

Choice-lst 

7 home involve. - 1 33 

religion - 2 

education - 3 
cult. -int ell. - 4 
good behavior - 5 
politics - 6 

hobbies and rec.- 7 
financial prob. - 8 
other - 9 

- 0 




31 



32 



2nd 



3*r 



28 



29 



none 

8 no answer 
yes 

no 

f 

9 a no answer 

housewife 

other 

b no answer 
housewife 
other 

c no answer 
housewife 
other 



- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 



35 



36 



37 



38 



\ 

I 



ERJC 



'rzyssrj&x- 



1 



i ss 


CODE 




COL. 


IV A 10 


no answer 


- 0 


39 




1 day 


- 1 




1 


2 


- 2 




* 


3 


- 3 






4 


- 4 




1 


5 


- 5 




* 


6 


- 6 




'm 11 


no answer 


- 0 


40 


J 


self 


- 1 






maid 


- 2 






siblings 


- 3 




Jj 


relative 


- 4 






other 


- 5 




* 


mother was 


- 6 




f. 


convenient to 






m 


home 








no answer 


- 0 


4l 


IS 


positive 


- 1 






negative 


- 2 






neutral 


- 3 




i 


ambivalent 


- 4 




IV B 1 


no answer 


- 0 


42 


* 


prof., manag. 


- 1 




U 


clerical, sales 


- 2 






service 


- 3 




'■*> 


agric. 


- 4 






skilled . 


- 5 




Ivt 


semi-skilled 


- 6 






unskilled 


- 7 




< 


other 


- 8 




Li 








2 


no answer 


- 0 


U3 


H 


household 


- 1 




L 


cult.-intell. 


- 2 






recreation 


- 3 




r 


other 


- 4 




tf- 

1 


very little or 






Kt4 


nothing 


- 5 




P 3 


no answer 


- 1 


44 


F> 


rarely 


- 2 






sometimes 


- 3 





CODE SHEET FOR NON-PERSISTER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



page 3 



I 



often « 4 
don't remember - 5 

no answer - 0 
none - 1 
little - 2 
a lot - 3 
don’t remember - 4 
told stories - 5 



ERJC ... 



ITEM 



IV B 5 



8 



VA 1 



45 



CODE 



no answer <* 0 
day-to-day event s-1 
personal prob. - 2 
cult.-intell. - 3 
friends - 4 
politics - 5 
other - 6 
very little - 7 
everything - 8 
don’t remember - 9 

no answer - 0 
very close - 1 
some - 2 
not close - 3 
can't remember - 4 

no answer - 0 
none - 1 
some - 2 
a lot - 3 
don't remember - 4 

Choice-lst 

w 



COL. 

46 



47 



48 



2nd 



home icvolvment - 

religion 

education 

cult.-intell. 

good behavior 

politics 

hobbies and rec.- 
financial prob. - 
other 
none 

no answer 
necessary 
proud 

indifferent 
didn't like 
DK 

didn't mind 



no answer 
single 
few 
many 

no answer 
talking 
study together 
social -rec. 
don't remember 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 



50 



51 



52 



53 



d 






1 



CODE SHEET FOR NON-PERSIS1ER 



fi«0f 



mm SCHEDULE 



page 4 



M 


ITEM 




CODE 


COL. 


ITEM 




CODE 


COL. 


1 

«5 


V A 


3 


no answer 


in 

0 

1 


VI A 


2 


no answer 


- 0 66 








very much 


- 1 






yes 


- 1 








some 


- 2 






no 


- 2 


.1 






very little 


- 3 










& 

u 






DK 


- 4 




4 


no answer 


- 0 67 










Choice-lst 2nd 3rd 






yes 


- 1 




V B 


1 


no answer 


- 0 55 56 57 






no 


- 2 


F 

I 






homework 


- 1 






indifferent 


- 3 








play 


- 2 






Choice-lst 2nd 








v. household 


- 3 




5 


no answer 


- 0 68 69 


F 


‘ 




religious schl. - 4 






salary 


- 1 


a 






additional 


- 5 






social contacts 


- 2 








worked 


- 6 






stim. work 


- 3 


*"*7 








Choice-lst 2nd 3rd 






fringe benefits 


- 4 


vli 




2 


homework 


- 1 58 59 60 






prestige 


- 5 


t 






sleep 


- 2 






other 


• 6 








home-chores 


- 3 






Choice-lst 2nd 


. 






read 


- 4 




6 


no answer 


- 0 70 71 








hobby 


- 5 






money 


- 1 








music & art 


- 6 






working cond. 


- 2 








thinking 


- 7 






dull work 


- 3 








never alone 


- 8 


. 




low prestige 


- 4 








don't remember - 9 






too time consum. 


- 5 


r 






no answer 


- 0 






soc. contacts poor-6 


S 








Choice-lst 2nd 






other 


- 7 


[ 




3 


no answer 


- 0 61 62 






pregnant 


- 8 


f 

v- 






novels 


- 1 










1 






biography 


- 2 


BEGIN PAGE 


2 OF CODING 




;** * 






comics 


- 3 










f 






newspaper 


- 4 


Ident. 




Ident. No. 


1-3 


- 






texts 


- 5 










tvU 






school 


- 6 






Sheet No. 2 


4 








other 


- 7 










r-* 






don't remember - 8 






Coded by A - 1 


5 


1 






all kinds 


- 9 






B - 2 




'LJH 








Choice-lst 2nd 






C - 3 








4 


no ansvrer 


- 0 63 64 






D - 4 










music & art 


- 1 











sports and out. - 2 
homem&king - 3 
collecting - 4 
sci. & photog. - 5 
other - 6 

none * 7 

VI A 1 no answer • 0 

prof., manag. - 1 
clerical, sales - 2 
service - 3 

agric. - 4 

skilled - 5 

semi-skilled - 6 
unskilled - 7 

other - 8 



65 



Sub group A - 1 
B - 2 
C - 3 
D - 4 
E - 5 
F - 6 
G - 7 

H - 1 
J - 2 
K - 3 
M - 4 
N - 5 



o 

ERLC 

*52 M 




ITEM 
VI B 2 

3 

4 



8 



10 



CODE 



COPS SHEET FOR M0N-EER3ISTER I NTERVIEW SCHEDUUE 

COL. 



page 5 



no answer - 0 10 

1-9 years 

no answer - 0 11 

1-9 years 

no answer - 0 12 

pregnant - 1 

illness - 2 

didn't want to 
work - 3 

assist, husband - 4 
further study - 5 

other - 6 

moved - 7 

no answer - 0 13 

yes - 1 

no - 2 

no answer - 0 14 

child care - 1 

cleaning - 2 

housekeeper - 3 

cooking - 4 

other - 5 

no answer - 0 15 

yes - 1 

no - 2 

no answer - 0 16 

very much - 1 

(4 hrs +) 

seme (l-4hrs) - 2 

little (under 1 

hr) - 3 

none - 4 

Choice-lst 2nd 3rd 
17 lB 19 

no answer - 0 

read - 1 

social - 2 

play with child.- 3 
hobby - 4 

think - 5 

cultural (thea. 

concert) - 6 

voluntary - 7 

other - 8 

nothing - 9 



ITEM 



VI B 11 



CODE 



14 



VI B 15 



16 



17 



18 



no answer 
yes 
no 

sometimes 

no answer 

popular 

women's 

literary-pol. 

other 

none 

no answer 

many 

some 

few 

none 



COL. 

- 0 20 
- 1 
- 2 

- 3 

Choice-lst 2nd 

- 0 21 22 
- 1 

- 2 

* 3 

- 4 

- 5 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 



23 



no answer 
play 
read 
trips 

cult. -int ell. 

talk 

social 

other 

none 



Response-lst 2nd 

24 25 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 3 
r 4 

- 5 

- 6 

- 7 

- 8 



no answer 
play 
read 
trips 

cult.-intell. 

talk 

social 

other 

none 



Response-lst 2nd 

-V - 0 ^ 27 “ 
- 1. 

- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 5 

- 6 

- 7 

- 8 



no answer 
play 
read 
trips 

cult.-intell. 

talk 

social 

other 

none 



Response-lst 2nd 

^ 3SW 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



4aP.*' - 



ab 



fciti4*t^nihiiitolfr W h ^ *y^ ^ jo*? ; ~ »rW i t> a in a ^ * T <T « j * ry yatibnf.i . a* i 



1 

1 

I 

] 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



CODE SHEET FOR 1V0N-FERSISTER 



imm 



n SCHEDULE 



page 



ITEM 



VI B 19 



CCDfe 




CCL. 


ITEM 


CCDE 




Response 


1st 2nd 








social 


‘HU" 3 T 


VI B 25 * 


„ no answer 


- 0 


humanitarian 


- 2 






child, older 


- 1 


ambitious 


- 3 


• 




when I want to 


- 2 


intellectual 


- 4 






financial need 


- 3 


financial 


- 5 






have help in 




self-respect 


- 6 






care of child 


- 4 


religious 


- 7 






other 


5 


other 


- 8 






never 


- 6 


no answer 


- 0 
















26 


no answer 


- 0 


no answer 


- 0 32 33 




yes 


- 1 


talk to husband 


• X 






no 


- 2 


TV 


- 2 


. 




DK 


- 3 


read 


- 3 






mixed 


- 4 


hobbies 


- 4 






- 




chores 


- 5 




27 


no answer 


- 0 


social 


- 6 




- 


essentials 


- 1 


study 


- 7 






luxuries 


- 2 


voluntary 


- 8 






ed. for child. 


• : 3 


other 


- 9 






travel 


-~4 










other 




no answer 


- 0 


34 




savings 


- 6 


no pressure 


- 1 








V 


time with family- 2 




28 


no answer 


- 0 


time for self 


- 3 






under $6000 


- 1 


other 


- 4 






6-10,000 


- 2 


don't 


-5 






10-15,000 


- 3 










15,000 


- 4 


no answer 


- 0 


35 








too much work 


- 1 




29 


no answer 


- 0 


boring 


- 2 






yes 


- 1 


diff. handl. child. 


- 3 




no 


- 2 


other 


- 4 










nothing 


- 5 




30 


no answer 


- 0 


chores • 


■f* ^ 






hesitant yes 


- 1 










" no 


- 2 


no answer 


- 0 


36 




firm yes 


- 3 


good idea 


- 1 




• 


" no 


- 4 


bad idea 


- 2 






won't answer 


- 5 


no opinion 


- 3 










non-coonittal 


- 4 




31 


no answer 


- 0 


accepts it 


- 5 






yes 


- 1 










no 


- 2 


no answer 


- 0 


37 




•** 


yes 


- 1 




32 


no answer 


- 0 


no 


- 2 






yes 


- 1 


other 


- 3 






no 


- 2 










some are 


- 3 




39 



40 



4l 



42 



43 



44 



45 
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eebh 



VI c 



COPE SlteT FOR EOW-PERSIgTO DtlERVJiaf SCHEDmE 



3fc 



35 



36 



CODE - 

no answer '• 
obligation 
like it 

don't like it ‘ 

neutral 

DK 

nixed feelings 

no answer 
child, older 
help in taking 
care of child 
bored at hone 
03 pp. -for part- 
time work 
other 
DK 

not to lose- lie.' 
if husband ill - 
no 

no answer 
1-3 

4-6 . 

7-9 
10-12 
13-15 
over 15 
never 



DK 


- 8 


no answer 


- 0 


education 


- 1 


lib. arts 


- 2 


science 


- 3 


music,art 


- 4 


skill 


- 5 


other 


- 6 


no answer 


- 0 


pleasure 


- 1 


retraining 


- 2 


advance credit 


- 3 


no answer 


- 0 


very much 


- 1 


some 


- 2 


not much 


- 3 


no answer 


- o~ 


yes 


- 1 


no 


- 2 



- 0 
- 1 

- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 5 

- 6 

- 0 
- 1 

- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 5 

- 6 

- 7 

- 8 

* 9 

• 0 
• 1 
- 2 

- 3 
• 4 

5 

6 

7 



y no answ 



COL. 

47 



CODE 



VI D 1 



COL . 

Pesponse-lst 2 nd 



48 



49 



no answer 


- 0 54 55 


m 


- 1 


. 


religious 


- 2 




political 


- 3 




comm, health 


- 4 




other 


- 5 




none 


- 6 




no answer 


- 0 


56 


yes 


- 1 




no 


- 2 


- 


no answer 


- 0 


57 


regularly 


- 1 


sporadically 


- 2 




no answer 


- 0 


58 


yes 


- 1 




no 


- 2 


• 


no answer 


- 0 


59 


very much 


- 1 


some 


- 2 




little 


- 3 





50 



no answer *0 60 

social contacts - 1 

opp. to help others - 2 
cockier, time - 3 

interesting - 4 

other - 5 



VHA 1 



51 



no answer 
elea. 

JHS 

HS 

college 
don't 



52 



53 



no answer 

teacher 

relative 

parent-sibling 

counsellor 

friend 

no one 

other' 

no answer 

yts 

no 



- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 5 

- 0 : 
- 1 

- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 5 
• 6 

- 7 

- 0 
- 1 

- 2 



62 



63 



64 



CODE SHggTJTO BQH-IERSIS 1 ER IH 1 KKV 1 EVT SCHgpqg 



COPE * COL. 

5 • . no answer * - o 65 
job working with 
pecple-med.,soc. 
work, nursing - 1 ' 
job working with 
ideas-research, 
lab. work,writing, 
clerical - 2 
combination- 
law, acting - 3 

> Cholcerlst 

no answer - 0 b6 67 
salary - 1 

interesting wk. - 2 
aoc. contacts - 3 
fringe benefits - 5 
prestige - 5 

help people - 6 
enjoy children - 7 
other - 6 

*. - 9 . 

no answer - 0 68 69 
easy preparation* 1 
nothing else to do-2 
money . 3 

fringe benefits - 4 . 
enjoy children - 5 
prestige - 6 

help people - 7 
other - 8 

DK .9 

no answer - 0 70 

yes - l 

no - 2 

don't remember - 3 

no answer - 0 71 

yes .1 

no .2 

don’t remember - 3 

no answer - 0 72 

yes -i 

no - 2 

don't remember - 3 

didn't take 
advantage of it - 4 



ITEM 



CODE 



COL. 



BEGIN PAGE 3 Of CgDgC 
Xdent. No. 



Sheet Ho. 3 

Coded by 
A - 1 
B - 2 
C - 2 
D - 4 

Sub-group A 
B 
C 
2 ) 
E 
F 
G 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



H - 1 
J - 2 
K -3 
M - 4 
H - 5 



VH B 1 



no answer 


- 0 


yes 


- 1 


no 


- 2 


no answer 


- 0 


social 


- 1 


athletic 


- 2 


service 


- 3 


newspaper 


- 4 


drama ft music 


- 5 


religious 


- 6 


other 


- 7 


don't remember 


- 8 


efore 


no answer 


- 0 


no 


- 1 


child-care ft 


counsellor 


- 2 


office ft typing 


- 3 


sales 


- 4 


tutoring 


- 5 


other 


- 6 



1-3 

4 

5 



8 



1st 2nd 
9 10 



11 



to wri 









I 



I 



I 



I 



] 



I 



I 



! 



! 



t 



1 



I 



! 



I 



I 



I 
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ITEM 



CODE 



VII B 3 (coot.) 

. During 
no answer 



6 



no 

child-care & 
counsellor 
office & typing 
sales 
tutoring 
other 



2 



3 

4 

5 

6 



After 
no answer 
prof. , oanag. 
clerical, sales 
service 
agric. 
skilled 
semi-skilled 
unskilled 
other 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Like 

no answer 
convenient 
money 

liked people 



0 

1 

2 

3 



work interesting- 4 



other 
nothing 



- 5 

- 6 



Dislike 
no answer 
boring 
didn't like 
people 
inconvenient 



- 0 
- 1 



- 2 

3 



too little money- 4 



other 
nothing 



- 5 

- 6 



no answer 

yea 

no 



- 0 
- 1 
- 2 



no answer 
rewarding 
didn't like it 
too difficult 
other 

don't remember 
very good 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



COL* 



0 

1 



12 ' 



8 



13 



me i 



14 



15 



25 



17 



CODE 



vn B 7 



no answer 
very much 
some 
little 
very little 
don't know 



no answer 
very easily 
somewhat 
with difficulty 
don’t know 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 



no answer 

competent 

Insecure 

frightened 

poor 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



no answer 
taught well 
good discipline 
good report 
good paper work 
DK 

didn't 
all of above 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



no answer 
subj. matter 
presentation 
discipline 
rapport 
paperwork 
other 



0 

1 



none 

DK 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



no answer 

helpful 

friendly 

no thing 

other 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 



no answer 
raw - 1 
- 2 

• 3 
- 4 
accepted 



0 

X 

i 

3 

4 

5 



COL. 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 








I 



I 

! 




1 

1 




] 



l 




] 



1 



3 



T 



I 

! 









CCBE SHEET KR JEMBRSIBIER IHgRVIgf SCHBDtHE 



hem 



CODE 



VII C 6 



8 



10 



n 



12 



13 



no answer 
hard - 1 
• 2 

• 3 
- 4 
easy * 5 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



no answer 
not free 



a 

2 

3 

4 



very free 



0 

1 

2 

3- 

4 

5 



no answer 
too busy' 
unfriendly 
not interested 
other 
DK 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



no answer 
not free - 1 
- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

very free- 5 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



nr answer 
not free - 1 
- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

very free- 5 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



no answer 



a lot - 



none - 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



no answer 
very' free 
some 

not at all 



0 

1 

2 

3 



no answer 

curriculum 

principal 

self 

OK 

other 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



25 



26 



27 



28 



29 



30 



31 



32 





CODS 


»age 10 


COL 


C 14 


no answer 


- 0 


33 




necessary 


- 1 




.* 


didn't like 


- 2 






used to it 


- 3 






enjoyed it 


- 4 






don't remember 


- 5 




15 


no answer 


- 0 


34 




yea 


- 1 






no 


- 2 




16 


no answer 


- 0 


35 




under 10 


- 1 






10-20 


- 2 






20-30 


- 3 






over 30 


- 4 






can't remember 


- 5 




17 


no answer 


- 0 


36 




early childhood - 1 






eleta. 


- 2 






JHS 


- 3 






as 


- 4 






college 


- 5 




l8 


no answer 


- 0 


37 




yes 


- 1 






no 


- 2 




19 


no answer 


- 0 


38 




yes 


- 1 






no 


- 2 




20 


no answer 


- 0 


39 % 




positive reap. 


- 1 






negative reap* 


- 2 






neutral 


- 3 






mired 


- 4 




21 


no answer 


- 0 


Uo 




important 


- 1 


’ 




"accept" 


-2 






not important 


- 3 






DK 


- 4 






mixed . 


- 5 






other 


- 6 




22 


no answer 


- 0 


41 




lunch ra.-yard 


• r 1 






counseling 


- 2 






admin-chrman* 


- 3 






tutoring 


- 4 






other 


<» 5 








ITEM 



VII C 23 



24 



25 



as 



27 



28 



CODE SH EET FOR H0R-P5RSI8TSR dXERVIEM SCHED™r* p^ge II 

* „* * 

£32 COL* HEM 



no. answer 
liked it 
didn't like 
indifferent 



0 v 66 

1' x . 



- 2 



- 3 

nixed. feelings - 4 

.. % 

noahswer - o 

yes - 1 

no _ 2 

if yes 

liked it - i 

didn't like' * 2 

no answer - o 

nixed feelings - 3 
if no 

yes • x 

no - 2 

don't care • 3 

no answer - 0 

no answer ~ 0 

yes - l 

no *2 

no answer - 0 

too lenient - 1 

insecure - 2 

child* too diff,- 3 
no help - 4 

DK .5 

other . 6 

was able to 
handle child* - 7 

no answer - 0 

yes - 1 

310 -2 

DK -3 

no answer - 0 

social - 1 

assistance * 2 

opp* for innova* 
tion - 3 

DK - 4 

other . - 5 

attitude of 
teachers 



no answer 

yes 

no 

had none 



-6 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 
- 3 



VH C 30 



42 



43 



31 



44 



32 



45 



46 



33 



34 



35 



47 



48 



49 



CODE 

no answer - 0 

practice • - 1 

live situation - 2 
self confid* - 3 
supervision - 4 
DK - 5 

wasn't - 6 

mixed - 7 

no answer • 0 

not enough qpp* • 1 
not realistic - 2 
not enough help - 3 
other • 4 

none - 5 

no answer 
none ~ 1 

some * 2 

very much - 3 

no answer * 0 
none * 1 

some - 2 

very much - 3 

no answer - 0 

none - 1 

some - 2 

very much - 3 

no answer - 0 

Idealistic - 1 
discipline - 2 
teaching tech* - 3 
diff* bet* theory 
and practice - 4 
other - 6 

don't remember • 5 
practice teach* • 7 
6 teaching In 
diff. types of 
schools 

no answer - 0 
yes -1 

no - 2 

don't rsmtaber - 3 



COL* 



50 



51 



* 0 52 



53 



54 



55 



56 



29 



page 12 



-CODE SHEET PGR HCW- FERSISIER IHTERVIEW SCHEDtHZ 



ITEM 
YI1 C 37 



4 l 



vhd i 



CODE 

no answer - o 
rapport • x 
teach facts * 2 
develop thinking* 3 
easy control - if 



COL. 



57 58 



ITEM 



vn d 4 



CODE 



no answer 

yes 

no 



- 0 
- 1 
- 2 






socialize 


- 5 




other 


- 6 




knew her sub- 






ject matter 


- 7 


38 . 


no answer 


- 0 




yes 


- 1 




no 


- 2 


39 


no answer 


- 0 


* 


helped 


- 1 






- 2 




hindered 


- 3 


40 


qualitative - 


Jot down 



still at home - 0 
day-to-day stfl>. - 1 
part-tine nursery-2 
.permanent sub* • 3 
working elsewhere -4 



68 



59 



60 



ideas on separate sheet 

no answer - o 6l 

change in philos.-l 
respon. elsevhere-2 
no patience - 3 

interests else- 
where - 4 

other . 5 

DJC . 6 

not up on modern 
methods 



no 



7 

8 



no answer 


- 0 


62 


yes 


- 1 




no 


- 2 




no answer 


- 0 


63 


yes 


- 1 


no 


- 2 




no answer 


- 0 


64 


necessities 


- 1 




tuition 


- 2 




social expense 


- 3 


* 


bodes 


- 4 




other 


- 5 






li • 






I 

I ' 



n 



I 

a 

i 

i 

•+> 




APPENDIX D 
LETTER TO PERSTOTEPfl 




o 



jteaifc jjjtfa t ilgjas&i jg tosdcjjjftate a^a - 



- ^ r 



The City University of New York 

535 East: Eightieth Street 
New York* New York 10021 

DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



Dear 

f 



You have been most gracious in cooperating with us over the years 
oy answering the questionnaires sent to you about your professional 
status. We are now attesting to carry on a more detailed study of a 
selected group of the 1954 class of Teacher Education graduates. 

This past year you may have been interviewed by Mrs. Ethel Horn. 
Others ° A you were not interviewed. As a result of these interviews 
and other research, we have constructed the enclosed questionnaire. 
Would you please answer these questions and return the questionnaire 
o us m the enclosed stamped-addressed envelope as soon as possible. 

This is the last part of the ten-year study in which you have 
been involved. _ The success of the project is in part dependent iroon 
your cooperation. He hope that you will continue to help us and will 
return the questionnaire to us within the next week or so. 

Thank you very much for - your cooperation. 



Sincerely yours. 



(ftjfcitf V' ■ 

Albert J. /Harris, Director 
Office of Research and Evaluation 



n 



AJHrdk 
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APPENDIX E 



PERSISTED QUESTIONNAIRE 




. , ri . 



i4 4sa ."fcaSatett* 






■Lrfk 1 



The City University of New York ' 
• Division of Teacher Education 
OFFICE OF HESEABGH AND EVALUATION 



Name 



Age 



Questionnaire 



Where f t!, «*<* question by checking one of the choices indicated. 

S ch ?f? e is glven ' Pl“«e write in your answer next to the 
item titled other or fill in your answer in the space provided. 

I. Background information 



A* Where were your parents born? Mother: 



USA_ 

Other 



Father: USA_ 
Other" 



B. Where were you horn? USA - City 

Other 



C. Barents* general educational background: 

Mother: self-taught (no formal school) yes 
elementary school graduate 



1 igh school graduate 
c " lege graduate 
bt/ond college 



Father: self-taught 

elementary school graduate 
high school graduate 
college graduate 
beyond college 



yes m 

yes] 

yes” 

yes^ 

yes_ 

yes" 

yes]] 

yes” 

yes" 



no_ 

no” 

no" 

no” 

no” 

nq_ 

no” 

no” 

no” 

no” 



II* Schooling 



A. For elementary school, what kind of school did you attend? 
public 



private 



parochial^ 

other 



* % 

B* For high school, what k in d of school did you attend? 

publi c 

»private 



parochial 
other * 



r^fri^Yin^rf M ai n ~rrf. m --■^^-..-.--•-:..-^^-- : ,^.r^,- — c^s^. 



1 



c 



n 



i! 



C. Did you enjoy school? (global Impression) 
very muc h som e very littl e 

HI. Relationships with parents (global Impressions) 



it 

a 

I 

il 




I 




P 



I 



A. Mother: 



1. Did you have fun with your aether? 

rarel y soaetiae s ofte n 

2. Did she read to you? 

pon e littl e lo t 

3* Hear did you get along with your mother? 
Did you feel close to her? 

very clos e som e not close 

4, Did you fight? 



5. 



6 . 



none some a lot 



Was there an area of Interest or concern that you remember your 
mother feeling strongly about? Rate in order of 1* (most strong* 
ly), to 9* (least strongly). 



home _____ 

religion _____ 

education 

cultural- intelle ctu&l _____ 

good behavior _____ 

politics _____ 

hobbles and re creation _____ 

financial problems _____ 

other _____ 

Did your mother work outside of the home? 



i 

# 

I 

i 

P 

4 

i 

I 

I 

I 

! 



7* 



8 . 



ye s n o 

What kind of work did your mother do when: 

a. one or more children in your family were under 6 years old 

housewif e 

othe r 

b. most of the children were 6-12 years 

housewif e 

othe r 

c • most* of the children were 12*20 years 

housewif e 

othe r 

When your mother worked, about hew many days a week did she work? 
1.2 3 k' 5 6 (please circle) 







, v^n * .oim ^ r r > - 



3. 



9* Who took care of you? self 

maid 

other siblings 

relative 

othe r 

B. Bather: 







1. What kind of vork did your father do? 

2. Bid you have fin with your father ? 

rarel y— sometime s ofte n 
3* Bid he read to you? 

non e littl e a lo t 

How did you get along with your father? Did you feel close to hint 

very clos e som e not close 

5. Bid you fight? 

' non e som e a lo t 

f? area ot interest or concern that you remember your 

** u in order ° f x ' (noat 



home 

religion 

education 

cultural-intellectual 
good behavior 
politics 

hobbies and recreation 
financial problems 
other 



7. Hour did your father feel about your mother working? 

It was necessary 

He was proud ' 

He was indifferent 

He didn't like it 

Other. ■ 



W. Friends and self-activities: 

A. Friends 

1. Bid you have any friends? (global memory) 

singl e fe w man y 

2. Did you r friends enjoy school? 

very muc h som e very little 










'” s &*&^&!&*aaBie6iSsa£aea a MT i tT-rr - r r 3 ^ ss&isk 



mSi£iit&m m 



*r^^-.v-s m£^L*Zm2*i * - ag 



I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 





I 

I 

I 



t. 



B. Self- activities 

1. What did you do typically when you came hone from school? Bank 
from 1, (most usual activity), to 3, (least usual). 

homework 

play 

household chores ' 

religious school 
additional lessons (non- 
academic areas, e.g. dance, 
instrument, other) 

2. What kinds of things did you do by yourself? Bank in order of 
1, (most often), to 9, (least often). 

homework 

clean house 

cooking and sewing 

read 1 

hobby T ~ 

music 

thinking 

sleep 

other 



V. What are you doing now? 



A. Family - (homemaker) 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8. 



Hew old -were you when you got married ? years (not marrie d ) 

How long did you teach before you got married ? years 

Hew long have you taught after marriage ? years 

Have you taken any leaves of absence from teaching? ye s no_ 

For hew long ? years 

For what reason(s) ? 

Do you have help at home? ye s n o 

What do they help with? Bank from 1, (what they do most), to 3, 
(what they do least) . 



child care 
cleaning 
cooking 
other 



9. Any free time? ye s n o 

10. What do you do with this free timet Rank 1, (most oftenl to 8. 
(least often). 



read 



social activities 
play with children 
hobby 

visit ouseums.and attend plays 
work for voluntary organisations 
think 
other 



!&£&&£a&a£l Trf-mtn-i-* , 






■ow rr* irrr.> * 



asMfe^jskaB^ a *-"» iftiaiaai a^sa 



* , S' 



11 . 



How do you spend your tine with your children? RankTfroB 1, (most 
time), to 7, (ie*st tine) . • 



play 



trips 

museums and plays 
talking 
visiting 
other 



12. State the items that your children enjoy most doing with you? Hank 
from 1, (most ) 0 to 7, (least). 



play 

read 

trips 

museums and plays 
talking 
visiting 
other 



13* What do you do jyfter your children are asleep? Hank from 1, (most 
often) , to 8, (least often). 

talk to husband 

TV 

read _____ 

hobbies _____ 

chores 

social activities _____ 

study 

voluntary work _____ 

other 



14. How does your husband feel about working wives? Or mothers? 



15. Does he ever suggest that you stop working? yes_ 

16. For what reason(s)? 



no 



17. 

l£. 



Some women feel they have a responsibility to make a financial 
contribution to their family. Do you? yes no 



What do you use the money you earn for? Hate from 1, (greatest 
use), to 7 , (smallest use). 



essentials 

education for children 

travel 

luxuries 

to live better (2nd car; larger hone) 
household help 
other . 



19. 



Within what range is your husband** income? under $6,000 

6,000-10,000 
10,000-15,000 
15,000 plus 









t-jf m -r ■ 



iinwl. VriT< 6 tVt rirrw-^Vfii y rv^v,.V, 



si 



i 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



1 



I 



I 



1 



I 



I 



l 






(1 



6 . 



SO. 



B ?/ 0U J , !I!*.“ S f Tled friends 1,11:11 children 1*0 are enmloyed out- 
side of their bone? yes no ^ * 



21* Ape they teachers? yes 



no 



B. Community York 

1. What organizations do you belong to or York for? 



2 , 

3« 

k. 

5. 



Are you an officer? ye s n o 

Bo you attend meetings? regularl y sporadically 

Bo you York on conmittees in these organizations? ye s 

Hew much time a week do you give to these organizations? 



no 



under 1 hour 
1-1* hours a week 
more than h hours 



*“* W,rkt <*■* *« i «■» satisfying. 



social contacts 
opportunity to help others 
interesting York 
other 



VI. Retrospect 



A ’ education curriculua in college. We maid like you 

to t hink back to the time prior to that time. 



1. At what age did you decide to teach ? 

2. Was there any person who helped you make the decision? Who? 



teacher 
relative 

parent or sibling 
school counsellor 
friend 
other 



Md you ever consider studying towards sons other career? 

ye s n o 
Which one? 



What did you find attractive about it? (Bank frea 1, aost attrac- 
tive, to 8, least attractive.) 



salaxy 

interesting work 
social contacts 
fringe benefits 
prestige 
help people 
enjoy children 
other 



nERJCpw 



mmmmm 



1 J y£k‘ "S’? " 






« 



'xrrk^aiU'im 



■siiiki i 



,w,r datt MjataameSBi aaagiaadaittwmsiateai^mt& t; 
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7. 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 



Did you talk with a guidance counsellor before choosing to be 
a teacher? ye s n o 

Did you attend assemblies where different vocations were dis- 
cussed! yes___ no 

Did you have opportunity to obtain information about other 
vocations? yes no 



B. College 

1. Did you participate in any extracurricular activities in college? 

2. Did you ever work before, during or after college! What did you 

before 

during ~~ 

after 



3. 

k. 



unsuccessful 

successful 



Did you ever have an opportunity to tutor or work with children? 
ye s n o 

What kind of an experience was this for you! 

a. gratifying b. 

not gratifying _____ 

JSf* y0U * ound throughout your life that you enjoy ex plai nin g 
things or shewing people how to do things? 

very nuch__ some littl e very littl e don't kno w 

***** *** to your first taaeh^ eggrleace: Please 
anauer these questions In teraa of your first teaching ejjgrteige 

l * ¥t ? t aid y°u feel competent as a beginning teaeherT Bank 
from 1, most competent, to 5* least competent. 

knew subject natter 

could control class 1 

children liked ne 

children understood what I told then 
other — 



2 . 



Did you feel accepted by your colleagues or did you feel "raw" 
and out of place? Please rate this. 

»» accepted 

1 2 3 h 5 



2 3k 

3* How did your first year of teaching go for you? Please rate this, 
hard easy 

1 2 3 k 5 

*5?,**?? did yo ? : * 9el *° discuss your problems with your princi- 
pal? Please rate this. * 



not free 
1 2 



vsry free 

3 k 5 

5. Hew free did you feel to discuss your problem with your supervisor? 
net free very free 

1 2 3 k 5 



o 






'mite 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



\ 



1 



l 



l 



l 



I 



I 



1 



1 



I 



i 



pm o - 

-I KJC 



'-~-^ ^c,— •-■.v-^,-^ ... — -.w^ aa^, hi i 






“<J 



8 . 



6. 



7. 



Hot free Sid you feel to discuss your problems vith other teachers! 
not free 
12 3 

In general., hew much help did you get! 



very free 
k 5 



a lot 
1 



none 

5 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 

11 . 



12 . 



13. 



lb. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18, 

19. 

20 . 



2 3k 

Hor free were you to try out your dm ideas in the classroom! 

very fre e son s not at al l 

How do you feel about the paper work! 

didn't like i t necessar y was used to it enjoyed it 

Was your school considered to be a "difficult" school! ye s no 

How many students were in your class! 

under 10 10 to 2 0 20 to 30 over 30 

On your first teaching assignment, were you assigned to teach what 
you had prepared to teach in college! ye s n o 

Did you have a particular role in you r school - either official or 
by reputation! ye s n o 

What was it! 



Did you enjoy it! ye s n o 

Did you have difficulty maintaining an orderly classroom! y es_ 
Do you remember your student teaching experience! ye s no. 
In what ways was it helpful! 



no 



In what ways was it not helpful! 



Was there a difference between what you were taught in class and 
What you experienced as a student teacher! 



none 



gom e very much 



21 . 



Was there a difference between what you experienced in student 
teaching and teaching! 



none 



som e very much 



22 . 



Was there a difference between what you were taught in class and 
your experience as a teacher! 



23. 

2b. 



non e som e very muc h 

a beginning teacher, did you have an image of a good teacher! 
ye s n o 

What did it involve! 



25. Has your image of a good teacher changed! yes no 















d 



9. 



2 6 . Did you feel that your school helped you to he the kind of teacher 
you vented to he? 



helped 

1 



hindered 
2 3 



D. financial 

1. Has it financially difficult fbr you to attend college? ye s no 

2. Did you have to vork vfaile attending college? yes no 

3* Did you have a scholarship or other kind of financial aid vhile in 
college? ye s n o 

VIZ* Please answer these questions in tens of your recent and present teaching 
e^erience. 

1. Please rank frost 1, most important, to 3# least importance* the factors 
which have kept you in teaching over the years. 

financial needs ___ 

enjoy teaching and i^arting knowledge 
don't have enough to occupy ae satis fy- 

ingly at hone 

enjoy the stimulation from children and 

other teachers _____ 

other 



2. Do you plan to continue in the teaching profession? ye s no 



i 

i 

i 



i 

i 

i 

f Jtibt 
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I 

I 
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1 

II 
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1 

1 

I 



ITEM 



I A 



I B 



I C 



CODE 



CODE SHEET — PER5ISTER QaBSHONHAIRE 
COL* 



Ident. Bo. (omit first 1-3 
digit) 



Sheet Ho. i 

Coded by 
A - 1 
B - 2 
C - 3 
D - 4 

Sub-group 
a - 1 
b - 2 
c - 3 
d - 4 
e - 5 
f - 6 

g m l 

h - 8 

3 - 1 
k - 2 
a - 3 
n - 4 
o-5 

p - 6 

q - 7 
Mother 

no answer, DK 

USA 

other 

Father 

no answer, DK 

DBA 

other 

You 

no answer, DK 

USA 

other 

Mother 

no answer, DK 
self-taught 
elan, school 
HS grad, 
college grad, 
beyond coll, 
scae college 



0 

1 

2 



0 

1 

2 



0 

1 

2 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



4 

5 



10 



11 



12 



13 



HEM 


epos 




COL. 


I C 


Father 




14 




no answer, DK 


- 0 






self-taught 


- 1 






elea. school 


- 2 






HS grad. 


- 3 






college grad. 


- 4 






beyond coll. 


- 5 






sons college 


- 6 




ha 


no answer, DK 


- 0 


15 




public 


- 1 




. 


parochial 


- 2 






other private 


- 3 




B 


no answer, DK 


- 0 


16 




public 


- 1 






parochial 


• 2 






other private 


- 3 




C 


no answer, DK 


- 0 


17 




very auch 


- 1 






soae 


- 2 






very little 


* 3 




m a 


Mother 






1 


no answer 


- 0 


18 




rarely 


- 1 






sceatlaes 


- 2 






often 


- 3 




2 


no answer 


- 0 


19 




none 


- 1 






little 


- 2 






lot 


- 3 




3 


no answer 


- 0 


20 




very close 


- 1 






sene 


- 2 






not close 


- 3 




4 


no answer 


- 0 


21 




none 


- 1 






soae 


- 2 






a lot 


- 3 




5 


no answer 


- 0 


22-23 




hoae 


- 1 






religion 


- 2 






education 


- 3 






cult, intell. 


- 4 






behavior 


• 5 






politics 


- 6 






hObbies-rec. 


- 7 






financial prob. 


- 8 






other. 


• 9 








i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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HEM 



m A 



CODE 



6 no answer - 0 

yea - 1 

- no - 2 

7 a no answer - 0 

housewife - l 

other - 2 

b no answer - 0 

housewife - l 

other • 2 

c no answer - 0 

housewife - 1 

other - 2 

8 no answer - 0 

1 - 1 

2 -2 

3 - 3 

4 - 4 

5 - 5 

6 - 6 

9 no answer - 0 

self • l 

maid . 2 

other siblings - 3 

relative - 4 

other • 5 

cca&lnsiiou - 6 

HI B father 

1 no answer - 0 

prof., manag. - 1 

cler • , sales • 2 

service - 3 

agric. - 4 

shilled - 5 

semi-skilled - 6 
unskilled - 7 

other - 8 

2 no answer - 0 

rarely - l 

sometimes - 2 

often - 3 

3 no answer - 0 

none - l 

little - 2 

a lot o 3 




m B 



25 



26 



27 



28 



29 



17 A 1 



30 



B 1 



31 



32 



CODE 



no answer - 0 33 

very close - 1 
some - 2 

not close - 3 

no answer - 0 34 

none - l 

some - 2 

a lot v. 3 

no answer - 0 35-36 

home - l 

religion - 2 

education - 3 

cult. -int ell. - 4 
behavior - 3 

politics - 6 

hobbies -rec. - 7 

financial' prob. - 8 
other - 9 

no answer - 0 37 

necessary - 1 

proud - 2 

indifferent - 3 

didn’t like - 4 

other - 5 

so answer *0 38 

single - 1 

few • 2 

many - 3 

no answer - 0 39 

very much - 1 

some - 2 

very little - 3 

no answer - 0 l*0-4l 

homework - 1 

play - 2 

household *3 

rellg. school - 4 

add. lessons - 5 







.?> Tl ^-| r y 



le^isai ag^B^c^acliMBgaa«MEg^ ^-^^-iraVrri t m 









a^rf tkl .. J r 



1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



I 

I 

I 

I 



I 

I 

I 
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bm 


COBB 




COL. 


ns* 


cog 




IV B 2 


no answer 


- 0 


42-43 


19 


no asnwer 


- 0 




homework 


- 1 






read 


- 1 




clean bouse 


- 2 






soc. act. 


- 2 




cook. -sew. 
read 


- 3 
-4 




- 


play with child 
hobby 


- 3 

- 4 




hobby 


- 5 






musetms, etc. 


- 5 




music 


- 6 


* 




vol. organ.' 


- 6 




thinking 


- 7 






think 


- 7 




sleep 


- 8 






other 


- 8 




other 


-9 


















11 


no answer 


- 0 


VA 1 


(Quitted) 








play 


- 1 












read 


- 2 


2 


* no answer 


- 0 


44 




trips 


- 3 




none 


- 1 






museums, plays 


- 4 




1-7 


- 2 






talkie 


- 5 




8 plus 


- 3 






visiting 


- 6 












other 


- 7 


3 


no answer 


- 0 


45 










none 


- 1 


. 


12 


no answer 


- 0 




1-7 


- 2 






play 


- 1 




8 plus 


- 3 






read 


- 2 












trips 


- 3 


4 


no answer 


- 0 


1*6 




musetms, plays 


- 4 




yes 


- 1 






talking 


- 5 




no 


- 2 






visiting 


- 6 












other 


- 7 


5 


no answer 


- 0 


47 










none 


- 1 




13 


no answer 


- 0 




1-7 


- 2 






talk to husband 


- 1 




8 plus 


- 3 






TV 


- 2 












read 


- 3 


6 


no answer 


- 0 


48 




hobbies 


- 4 




maternity 


- 1 






chores 


- 5 




study 


- 2 






social act. 


-6 




other work 


- 3 


* 




study 


- 7 




other 


- 4 




• 


voluntary work 


- 8 












other 


- 9 


7 


no answer 


- 0 


49 










yes 


- 1 




l4 


no answer 


- 0 




no 


- 2 






good idea 


- 1 












bad idea 


- 2 


8 


no answer 


- 0 


50-51 




no opinion 


- 3 




child care 


- 1 






non-committal 


- 4 




cleaning 


- 2 






ambivalent 


- 5 




cooking 


- 3 






Ok If doesn't 






other 


- 4 






Interfere with 


• 












home 


- 6 


9 


no answer 


- 0 


52 




necessary for 


• 




yes 


- 1 






decent standard 






no 


- 2 






of livlnff 


- 7 



cot . 

53-5^ 



55-56 



57-58 



59-60 



6l 
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ITEM 



CODE 



V A 15 



no answer 

yes 

no 



16 (Omitted) 



17 



18 



19 



20 



21 



VB 1 



no answer 

yes 

no 



- 0 
- 1 
- 2 



- 0 
• 1 
- 2 



no answer 

essentials 

edge, for child. - 

travel 

luxuries 

live Better 

house, help 

other 



so answer 
under $6000 
$6000-10,000 
$10,000-15,000 
$15,000 plus 

no answer 

yes 

no 

no answer ; 

yes 

no 

no ans«, none 
PEA 

Religious 
Political 
Comunity Hlth. 
other 
Social 

Professional. 

no answer 

yes 

no 

no answer 
regularly 
sporadically 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 



- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 5 

- 6 

-7 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 




63 



64 



CODE 

no answer - 0 

yes - l 

no - 2 

so answer - 0 

under 1 hour - 1 
1-4 hr s. week - 2 
more than 4 hrs.- 3 

no answer - 0 

social contacts • 1 
opportunity to 
help others - 2 
interesting work- 3 
other - 4 




73 



74 



BEGHf PAGE 2 OP CODUC 



65 



66 



67 



68-69 



70 



71 



Ident. Mo. (omit first 1-3 
digit) 

Sheet Ho. 2 4 

Coded by 5 

A - 1 
B - 2 
C - 3 
D - 4 

Sub-group 6 

a - 1 

b - 2 -> 

c — 3 
d - 4 
e - 5 
f -6 

8 - 7 
h - 8 

<3-1 7 

k - 2 
m - 3 
n - 4 
o-5 

p - 6 

9-7 



\C< ^ ^ " »r - 







- r 
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XM 


core 




COL. 


VI A 1 


so answer 


- 0 


10 




elea. 


- 1 


* 


JBS 


- 2 






HS 


- 3 




• 


College 


- 4 






after coll. 


- 5 




2 


no- answer 


- 0 


11 




teacher 


- 1 




relative 


- 2 






parent or sibling-3 






sch. counsel. 


- if 






friend 


- 5 






other 


- 6 






coofeinatlon 


- 7 




3 


no answer 


- 0 


12 




yes 


- 1 






no 


- 2 




4 


no answer 


- 0 


13 




work with people- 1 




work with ideas 


- 2 






combination 


- 3 




c: 

* 


no answer 


- 0 


lif-15 




salary 


- 1 




interest; work 


- 2 






soc. contacts 


- 3 






fringe benefits 


- if 






prestige 


- 5 






help people 


-6 






enjoy children 


- 7 






other 


- 8 




6 


no answer 


- 0 


16 




yes 


- 1 






no 


- 2 




7 


no answer 


- 0 


17 




yes 


- 1 




no 


- 2 




8 


no answer 


- 0 


18 




yea 


- 1 






no 


- 2 





mat core 




COL. 


VI B 1 no answer 


- 0 


19 


yea 


- 1 




no 


- 2 




2 Before 






no answer 


- 0 


20 


no 


- 1 




* child-care & 






counselor 


- 2 




office A typing - 3 




sales 


- 4 




tutoring 


- 5 




other 


- 6 




During 


* 




no answer 


- 0 


21 


no 


- 1 




child-care & 






counselor 


- 2 




office & typing - 3 




sales 


- 4 




tutoring 


- 5 




other 


- 6 




After 






no answer 


- 0 


22 


prof., nansg. 


- 1 




clerical, salei 


i - 2 




service 


- 3 




agriculture 


- 4 




skilled 


- 5 




seal-skilled 


- 6 




unskilled 


- 7 




other 


- 8 




3 no answer 


- 0 


23 


yea 


- 1 




no 


- 2 




if a. no answer 


- 0 


24 


gratifying 


- 1 




not gratifying 


- 2 




if b. no answer 


- 0 


25 


unsuccessful 


- 1 




successful 


- 2 




5 no answer 


- 0 


26 


very nuch 


- 1 




scat 


* 2 




little 


- 3 




very little 


- 4 




don't know 


- 5 









t r I~ || 
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CODE 



VI C 1 no answer - o 
knew sub. net* - l 
could control 

class 

child, liked 
child. 

what I told then - 4 
other 

combination 
2 no answer 



understood 



- 2 
- 3 



raw 



accepted 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



5 

6 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



COL. 

27 



8 



28 



10 



CODE 



no answer 
very free 



not at all 

no answer 
didn't like it 
necessary ' 
was used to it 
enjoyed it 

no answer 

y*« . 
no 



- 0 
- 1 
- 2 
3 

- 0 
- 1 
- 2 

- H 

- 4 

- 0 
- 1 
• 2 




35 



3 no answer 
hard 1 

2 

3 

4 

easy 5 

4 no answer 
not free l 

2 

3 

4 

▼ery free 5 

5 no answer 
not free 1 

2 

3 

4 

very free 5 

6 no answer 
not free 1 

2 

3 

4 

very free 5 

7 no answer 
a lot 1 

2 

3 

4 

none 3 





30 



31 



32 



33 



11 no answer 
under 10 
10-20 
20-30 
ever 30 




37 



12 no answer 
yes 
no 



0 

1 

2 



38 



13 no answer 
yes 

no 

14 (emitted) 

15 no answer 
yes 

no 

16 no answer 
yes 

no 



- 0 39 * 
- 1 
- 2 




40 



- 0 4l 

- 1 
- 2 



17 no answer - 0 42 

yes - l 

no - 2 



18 no answer - 0 43 

practice, exper.- 1 
observation • 2 
self confidence;- 3 
like to teach 
supervision - 4 
other, e.g., - 5 

teachers answered 
questions 

none • 6 



i 
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19 ao answer -0 1(4 

not enough oppor- 
tunity, too 
short erper. - 1 
not realistic - 2 
not enough super. -3 
other, e-g., used 
to run errands- 4 





none 


- 5 




20 


no answer 


- 0 


*5 




none 


- 1 




some 


- 2 






very much 


- 3 




21 


no answer 


- 0 


46 




none 


- 1 






some 


- 2 






very much 


- 3 




22 


no answer 


- 0 


47 




none 


- 1 




some 


- 2 






very much 


- 3 




23 


no answer 


- 0 


48 




yes 


- 1 






no 


- 2 




24 


no answer 


- 0 


49-50 




get along well 





with pupils, 
rapport - 1 
teach the facts, 
know aub. mat.- 2 
develop thinking- 3 
discipline - 5 
socialise - 5 
other - 6 

self control & 
effective, ded- 
icated teacher- 7 
respect & under- 
stand students - 8 



no answer 

yes 

no 



- 0 51 
- 1 
- 2 



ITEM 


- 


CODE 




COL, 




26 


no answer 


- 0 


52 






helped 1 


- 1 








2 


- 2 








hindered 3 * 


- 3 




71 D 


1 


no answer 


- 0 


53 






yes 


- 1 








no 


- 2 






2 


no answer 


- 0 


54 






yes 


- 1 








no 


- 2 






3 


no answer 


- 0 


55 






yes 


- 1 








no 


- 2 





VU 1 no answer - 0 56-57 

financial needs - 1 
enjoy teaching & 
inparting know- 
ledge - 2 

don't have enough 
to occupy me at 
hone - 3 

enjoy stimulation 
from children & 
other teachers- 4 
other - 5 



2 no answer - 0 58 

yes - 1 

no - 2 

uncertain, DK - 3 






25 








* 

* 

t 



1 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



i 



I 



t 



I 



8 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 






aU«fay 



(1 



APPHTOEC G 



CT MCT0B8 WHICH MfflK f l fliH ' waw ji^ 
oaBingB m Tetanus huhbm 



A* 



L| L_'i 

, ' y ^ . V * r /’f 'V.* ’ '*. . ' '’ ♦ ' ' *V Z>~~ - 

' - * * *' **r . ' 



-ERIC 
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Various nmou Iwn been proposed me to vfay people select 
t e a ching me m career. Berm le a list of mbs of these reaeone. 
Hemet think about yourself end dwek, for each itea, vbetber 
thle ream erne of great, me or no importance to you in 
your decision to becct a teacher. 



Chreat 8ot 




1. It ie etfljr to find a poeitlon 
in the teaching profee eioo. 

2. In general, teaching ddee not 
require such pfayeical etraln. 

3. lhere ie an attractive 
enri rocm an t In a school. 

b. lhere are long vacations and 
naay holidays. 

5. Training for teaching does not 
require very inch money. 

6. lhere le a good provision for 
side leave. 

7* lhere is security against Job 
loss thru tenure. 

8. The teaching profession pro* 
vides & relatively good salary. 

9* Teac hin g training provides an 
opportunity for contact with 
and entrance into other 
occupations. 

10. Teaching experience provides 
opportunities for the occu- 
pational advancement or 
entrance* into other 

occupations. 

11. The teaching profession has 
relatively high prestige and 
respect. 

12. Si the teaching profession 
there is less coopetition than 
in other professions. 





1 
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I 

I 

I 




- 2 - 

Qreat Some £ 

13. Teachers can enjoy fellowship 

with interesting co-workers. 

1^* The teaching profession offers 
the satisfaction of being 
self-directive. « ——1 . 

15. The educational requirements ftor 
entering the teaching profession 



16. The intellectual demands of the 
teaching profession are not 
high. 

IT. A teacher has the opportunity 
to pursue his interest in a 
favorite subject. 

18. leaching provides opportunities 
for self-expression and 
utilization of capabilities. 

19. Teachers can get satisfaction 
from the development and 
improvement of their students. 

20. Teaching is one of the high- 
est kinds of hiimsn endeavor. 

21. Teachers can improve them* 
selves academically. 

22. Teaching is & creative Job. 

25. Teaching is a Job one can 
"fall back on" after onefc 
children are grown or in time- 
of economic need. 

24. Teachers have an opportunity 
to influence and change their 
students. 



*vt* fccrnr -wft fT 










25. A teacher is needed by his 
(her) students. 




i 

7 

l 

4 





aessSti > E 






* 



-> 

Great 

26* A t ea cher is important 

to hie (her) students. 



27. For a married uonan, 
teaching hours allov 
tine to fulfill family 
obligations. 

26. Teaching hours allov tine 
to cany on avocations! 
Interests. 



12/2/65 
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Kane 



Ho* 



It has been suggested that people would return to or stay in 
teaching if sene things in the system were different. Belov 
is a list of sone of these suggestions. Which among these 
suggestions, if Instituted, would encourage you to return? 

(Please rank these in order of last (l) to lease (7) iiyor tance.) 



■ — Newsletter to keep you informed about research, 

materials and innovations in education. 

— News and notes about your former colleagues. 

— Workshops in which you could actively participate 
and discuss questions of professional interest. 

— Free courses to keep you up to date with current 
innovations. 

— (feportunities for part-time teaching programs. 

--- ^ care centers for young children located near 

the school in which you would teach. 

_____ Possibility of using permanent license for day- 
to-day substitute teaching. 

Please list other conditions that would encourage you to return. 



•> 
















